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THRACIAN TREASURES 
FROM BULGARIA 

by Evgeni Paunov 

(In memoriam, Professor Ivan Venedikov, Jan.16,1916 - AugJ9J997, 

distinguished researcher of the Thracian culture.) 

Beginning in February, 1998 the major exhibit 
Ancient Gold: The Wealth of the Thracians 
is being shown in eight North American museums 
through the end of 1999 ( museums ate listed at 
the end of the article). First hosted in Japan in 
1994-1995, this spectacular collection of ancient 
grave goods from Bulgaria assembles for the first 
time more than 250 archaeological objects of 
Fifil- Golden animal S lie al artistic importance, dating from the fourth 
eiTegies from Varna, * millennium BC to the thud century AD. Finds 
Neolithic, ca, 3000 BC from fifteen ancient mound-tombs are on loan 

Musmm ^PhotJ-^tXr. fi wn a d°Z£ n regional and central museums in 
GeorgievY Bulgaria. Most of these materials Itave been only 

recently excavated from Thracian mounds. 

Li the last few decades a number of significant collections of 
Thracian treasuries have been discovered in present-day Bulgaria, pro- 
viding much of our present knowledge of ancient Thrace. The high 
artistic mastery, stylistic features, and skilled workmanship of these 
decorative Thracian objects clearly testify to rich local traditions in the 
applied arts. They also comprise a major source of information on 
'Thracian history, culture and art which until now has been little 
exposed in American museums. 

Herodotus (480425 BC), called by Cicero 4t the father of history," 
has described Thrace in his Histories (c&445-440 BC; see adjacent 
box) as a politically heterogenous region whose inhabitants were 'the 




Fig 2: Gold vessels from the Valchitran Treasure, 13th- 12th centuries BC (National 
Awliaeological Museum^ Sofia. Photo by Kn Georgiev). 

biggest and most numerous people in the world, next to the Indians; 
were they under one ruler, or united, they would in my judgement be 
invincible and the strongest nation on earth; but since there is no way 
or contrivance to bring this about, they are for this reason weak.., " 

Other comments on Thracian culture during the period of these 
exhibition materials are provided by the Greek general and military 
historian Xenophon During his march upcounrry (Anabasis) within 
Persia and Thrace during wars of 401-399 BC, he and other Greek sol- 
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Fig3: Map showing locations of present-day Bulgaria (red). Thrace (light 
blue), Greece (dark blue), and various sites mentioned in text. 

diers suffered great hardships, but were also at times lavishly 
entertained (see box). Additional historical sources on Thrace 
include Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, Thucydides' 
Peloponnesian War, Anian's March of Alexander, the 









Herodotus on Thrncians and their ritual: 

"They have many names, each tribe according to its region. 
All these Thracians are alike in their usages, save the Getae, and 
the Trausi, and those that dwell above the Crestonaeans. 

"...They worship no gods but Ares, Dionysus, and Artemis. 
But their princes, unlike the rest of their country men, worship 
Hermes above all gods and swear only by him, claiming him for 
their ancestor. 

"..Among those of them that are rich, the funeral rites are 
these: They lay out die dead for three days, then after killing all 
kinds of victims and first making lamentation they feast; after 
that they make away with the body either by fire or else by bur- 
ial in the earth, and when they have built a mound they set on 
foot all kinds of contests, wherein the greatest prizes are offered 
for the hardest fashion of single combat." (History V, 3-8) 

Xenophon describes a Thracian feast, caAOO BC: 

"After sacrificing some uf the uxen they have captured and 
other animals too, they provided a feast which was quite a good 
one, though they ate reclining on low couches and drunk out of 
horn cups which they had come across the country. When they 
had poured the libations and sung the Paean, first of all two 
Thracians stood up and performed a dance to the flute, wearing 
full armour; They leapt high into the air with great agility and 
brandished their swords. In the end one of them, as everybody 
thought, struck the other one, who fell to the ground, acting all 
the time.... Then some more Thracians carried the stripped man 
out, as though he was dead, though actually he had not been 
hurt in the slightest." (Xenophon, Anabasis, VI, 1 ,4-6) 

"It was then (in winter) easy to see why the Thracians wear 
fox skins round their heads and ears, and why they have tunics 
that cover their legs and not only the upper part of the body, and 
why, when they are on horseback, they wear long cloaks reach- 
ing down to their feet instead of our short coats." (VII, 4, 4) 
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Fig.4: Map of Thrace and adjacent provinces in the Graeco-Roman world. 






Thrace during Greek and Roman times. 

I Bulgaria is made up of parts of the three ancient provinces of 
Moesia Thrace, and Macedonia (fig4), the latter the homeland of 
Philip 11 and Alexander the Great Geographically, Thrace has varied in 
extent throughout history. To the Greeks it stretched from the Danube 
to the Aegean, bounded on the east by the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Marmara, and on the west by the mountains east of the Vaidar (Greek 
Axios) River The subsequent Roman province of Thrace was bound- 
ed by the Haemus (modem Balkan Mountains) on the north, and the 
Nestus (Nestos) river on the south and west. 

Thracian tribes inhabited the mountain land on either side of the 
Margus (Morava) and the flat country between the Haemus aid the 
Danube, lands cast of the lllyrians from the Aegean to the mouth of the 
Danube, The Thracians spoke the same language as the Moesians, and 
probably also the Getae and Daci. They were skilled horsemen and 
good infantry from the time of the Peloponnesian Wars (429404 BC) 

(through the reigns of the Caesars. 
Mommsen in his Pmvinces of the Roman Empire described Thrace 
as a non-Greek land, Thrace became subject to Persia ca. 516-510 BC 
Hellenistic influence was spread when Philip 11 of Macedon subjected 
Thrace (356-342 BC) and founded Cabyle (near Jambol on the Tundja 
River) and Philippopolis, Philip's son Alexander made the Danube the 
northern boundary of Macedonia and many Thracians fought under 
him in Asia After the death of Alexander, neither the Seleucids nor the 
Ptolemies were able to hold Thrace. 

Celts then moved into the Moeso-Thracian territory and established 
the Empire of Tylis in SE Thrace near Byzantium. After subduing the 
Greek influence in Thrace, this empire fell to the natives during the 
Hannibalic wars in 216 BC. After capturing Thrace from Philip V in 
the Second Macedonian War, the Romans assigned Thrace to the 
Kingdom of Pergamum in 197. Portions of Thrace were ailed as a 
client kingdom of Rome in the second half of Augustus' reign, under 
Rhoernetalces, the last Thracian king. In AD 19, Titus Trebellenus 
Rufus was sent to Thrace as governor by Tiberius, Two years later 
native Thracians rose against the Romans and gained the support of 
some Moesian tribes; this was suppressed by the Moesian legions. 

A second uprising began in AD 25 when Thracians refused to serve 
in the Roman arniy beyond their own borders. In AD 46, Thrace was 
incorporated by Claudius as a full Roman province with first an eques- 
trian and then under Trajan a Senatorial governor, A road system was 
open by AD 61. After gaining provincial status, Thmce was stable, 

never requiring a legion, and was garrisoned by under 2000 troops. 
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Thracian Treasures from Bulgaria 

Geographies of Strabo and Pliny the Elder, Athenaeus' 
Connoisseurs in Dining, and many other Greek and Roman works, 

Thracian mineral resources and fertile soils combined to make 
this area prosperous during the Neolithic and Chalcolithic phases 
of Balkan prehistory, much of whose chronology derives from a 
tell in South Bulgaria in the village of Karanovo. Intensive cultur- 
al and trade contacts with Anatolia and East Mediterranean basin 
are clearly displayed in the sophisticated forms and ornaments of 
Balkan Neolithic potteiy. By the Late Chalcolithic era (late 4th 
millennium BC), gold and silver played an increasingly important 
role. A rich cemeteiy found in a level ground setting near Varna on 
the Black Sea coast has yielded a great variety of fine gold objects 
and adornments weighing over 6 kg from the Chalcolithic (fig. 1 ). 

During the subsequent Bronze Age, along with evidence of 
the rapid development of pottery, impressive examples of gold 
deposits continue to appear in burials. The Valchitran measure, 
found in Central North Bulgaria in 1925, and dating bom the end 
of the Late Bronze Age (ca. 1 300- 1 000 BC), is remarkable for its 
precise craftsmanship (fig.2). This cache, consisting of 13 gold 
articles weighing a total of 12.5 kg, had a somewhat heterogenous 
assortment of seven lids and six othe- vessels, including a large 
kyathos, a triple receptacle and four cups. These vessels are distin- 
guished by the simplicity of their shapes and the subtlety of their 
design, with some showing clos^ parallels with items from 
Mycenae, and providing clear evidence for the extensive cultural 
contacts of Thrace with the Mycenaean world. 

Apart from Bronze Age deposits at Valchitran and Kazichene 
near Sofia, the bulk of Thracian treasures in the exhibit were man- 
ufactured between the 5th and 3rd century BC, the period of great- 
est economic, political and cultural expansion of Thrace. 
Representing the heyday of its kings and its rich tribal chiefdoms, 
the same 5th-3rd century BC period saw the political apex of the 
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Fig*5: Thracian tomh-heroon under Ostrousha mound near Shipka, ca. 350-330 
BC (Courtesy of Dr. G. Kitov, photo by E. Paunov). 

Thracian Odrysian kingdom in the Balkan Peninsula reached by 
Kotys I (386-359 BC), rival of kin^ Philip II of Macedon in the 
first years of his reign. Following a series of wars of annexation 
and alliances, the Odrysian kings reunited the greater part of 
Thrace after the Median wars and, between 475 and 350 BC, 
played an important role in the history of Southeastern Europe, by 
striving to create a unified and strong European state similar to the 
Persian empire. Thracian economic, political and cultural ties with 
the Eastern Mediterranean, Near East, Balkans, and Black Sea 
hinterland states distinguished it as a powerful center of the ancient 
world in the immediate vicinity of the high cultures of Greek cities 
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Fig.6: Gold rhyton with nam protome from Panagjurishte Treasure, ca 
325-300 BC (Atrhaeological Museum Phvdiv, im>: no. 3196, wt. 439.05 
g. t Photo hy Ki: Georgiev). 

and colonies, Macedonia, and Persia. 

Although many Classical authors men- 
tioned the Thraeians, they remained rela- 
tively obscure to the modern world until 
the period of First World War. Previously, 
most Thracian art objects were assigned to 
the Scythian culture, a classification which 
enjoyed great popularity at that time. 
Current views began to emerge by 1917, 
when Dr. Bogdan D. Filow, the first direc- 
tor of Bulgarian Institute of Archaeology, 
wrote a study where he argued persuasive- 
ly for the indigenous character and style of 
ancient Thracian art. Subsequently, large 
quantities of important Thracian ait objects 
have been recovered in Bulgaria. Today 
Blow's original viewpoint on the native 
origins of Thracian art is widely accepted 
by most classical and primitive ait histori- 
ans. Many other Thracian monuments 
have also become known from southern 
Romania, northern Greece and Turkey. 

The tombs as a source of history: The 
abundant archaeological material excavat- 
ed in those earthen embankments of 
Bulgaria has greatly enriched our knowl- 
edge of Thracian life, traditions, and histo- 
ry. About 15,000 such massive ground bar- 
rows are still visible today in the hills and 
lladands of the Balkan Range, anciently 
called ttoemus (fig.4). Finds in the current 
exhibit have been selected from more than 
350 Bulgarian tombs that have been sys- 
tematically excavated, spanning the period 
between the end of 3rd millennium to the 
4th century AD. 

Several of the richest burials date from 
6th-3rd centuries BC, the apogee of the 
Thracian state of Odryssae. These finds 
(including Varbitsa, Rahmanli, Brezovo, 
Dalboki, Ezerovo, Duvanlij, Mezek, 
Mosilanska mogila in Vratsa, Sveshtari, 
Kazanluk, and Shipka) show convincingly 
that several centers of political activity 
existed in Thracian lands during that time. 



Tombs of kings 
(hemons): Thracian rulers 
and members of the nobility 
were buried in monumental 
stone tombs, which also 
served as places for ritual 
ceremonies to honor the 
deceased ruler, with offer- 
ings of rich funeral gifts. In 
this sense, the tombs consti- 
tuted underground temples 
of heroes-and thus have 
become known as heroons. 
Approximately fifty such 
tombs have been uncovered 
in Thracian mounds in 
Bulgaria up to the present 

time, with ten structures found between 

1992 and 1996. 




FigJ: Silver rhyton with doe's head from Rozovets, 
ca. 425-375 BC {National Awhaeobgicol Museum 
Sofia, no. B-59. Photo by Ki: Georgiev). 

Forms of the tombs: Tombs dating 
from 5th-3rd centuries BC, while showing 
a great diversity in layout and structure, 
share some common elements. They were 
made of regularly cut stone blocks, or occa- 
sionally of fired bricks, and were some- 
times adorned with a painted decoration. 
The two main categories of chambers 
include the rectangular plan, and the circu- 
lar form topped by a dome (tholos). The 
entrances to many Thracian tombs have 
sophisticated facades comparable to 
Macedonian, Persian and Lyeian exam- 
ples, and also contain covered passages 
(dromos) with painted walls and ceilings 
in some ways resembling Etrurian tombs. 

Ancient metal work in 4th century BC 
Thracian tombs: In essence, the history of 
Thracian art is integrally linked with the 
history of toreutics, as ancient Greeks 
called the techniques of metal-easting and 



silver and gold mines, including the 
Pangeion gold mines near the Strymon 
delta, captured by Philip II in 348 BC. 

The Panagjurishte Treasure, made of 
pure gold, consists of 9 vessels weighing a 
total of 6,1 (XI kilograms. Found in South 
Bulgaria in 1949 (fig.3), these vessels, 
including eight rhyta and one large phiale, 
were intended to be used as a feast set. 
Produced in the latter part of the 4th cen- 
tury BC, they came from a workshop at 
Propontis or at Western Asia Minor, possi- 
bly in Lampsacus. The phiale and ampho- 
ra-rhyton in this treasure arc marked with 
graffiti showing the weight of the vessels in 
two systems of measurement: one in units 
of Persian darics and another in units of 
Alexandrian (or Attic) staters. 

The Greek artisans who made the col- 
lection depicted various mythological sub- 
jects on these gold pieces On the amphora 
there is a scene from the 'Seven Against 
Thebes,* while one of the rhyta with a ram- 
shaped protome (fig.6) shows Aphrodite, 
Athena, and Hera before the judgment of 
Paris. Other vessels show Herakles fighting 
with Ceryneian Hind, and Theseus in com- 
bat with the bull of Marathon, while a third 
portrays a very rare scene, Dionysus with 
the nymph Eriope (not, as is more usual, 
with Ariadne). 

In some cases, the names of the gods 
are inscribed in Greek beside their images. 
In this way, the artists have informed their 
rich Thracian clients on the identity of 
mythological personages, in a manner sim- 




engraving. ' Tirace was well known for its 
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Fij».8: Silver-gilt rhyton ending in a protome of a 
horse from Borovo Treasure, ca. 375-350 BC 
{Museum of History Russe. inv no. f 1-3 57. Photo hy 
Kt: Geotgiev). 
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Thracian ruler in the late 4th century BC 
would have been able to pay wages to 500 
mercenaries for a year with the quantity of 
gold in the deposit alone. 

The Borovo Treasure, dating from 
ca.375-350 BC and found in 1974, consists 
of a magnificent set of five silver-gilt ves- 
sels intended for the drinking of wine. 



Fig.9: Silver phiale no. 42 from the Rogozen 
Treasure, inscibed in Greek: '/This vessel belongs/ to 
Kotys from/ the inhabitants/ of Argiskes" (Museum 
of History, inv. B 570 wt. 170.6 gm, dkim. 14.8 cm 
Drawing by E. Tsenova, Courtesy of Museum of 
History, Vratsa). 

ilar to that used on Greek pottery. 

Rhyton shapes frequently used in 
Thrace (as also in Late Bronze Age Crete, 
although later unpopular in Greece) often 
employ animal or human forms on the 
lower end (protome). Besides the homed 
ram's head from Panagjurishte already 
cited (fig.6), another from the Rozovets 
Treasure shows a doe's head (fig.7). Other 
rhytons depict a goat, the heads of stags, 
and Amazons, while one example from the 
Borovo Treasure represents a horse (fig.8). 

Faces in these naturalistic images are 
depicted in the minutest detail, with even 
the irises of the eyes being marked. The 
goldsmiths preferred a clothed body as his 
subject. The images of the deities are not 
individualized, nor are they linked in a 
complete artistic composition. 

Fourth century Thracian treasures In 
the exhibit: The Panagjurishte gold hoard 
in south-central Bulgaria (figs 6,15,20) is 
by far the richest and most brilliant hoard 
yet discovered. To give some idea of its rel- 
ative value, it has been calculated that a 




Fig.ll: Silver jug no. 157 from the Rogozen 
Treasure; the Great Goddess in a chariot with winged 
horses, ca. 350-320 BC (Museum of History, Vratsa, 
itm no. B 446, wt 134.9 g, hi 13 cm). 

Included are three rhyta with a protomes of 
a horse (Fig, 8), a bull, and a sphinx. Also 
found were a large two-handled cup, and a 
amphora-rhyton showing scenes from the 
mysteries of Dionysus. Four of the vessels 
are inscribed in Greek, allowing us to 
read that they were given to the 
Thracian king Kotys I from the inhabi- 
tants of the town of Beos in South-east- 
em Thrace. 

Two other important treasures 
from the second half of the 4th century 
BC found accidentally in North 
Bulgaria are worthy of mention: the 
hoards from Lukovit and Letnitsa, both 
containing silver and silver-gilt pieces. 
The Lukovit collection consists of three 
small jugs, nine phialai, and three full 
sets of appliques and ornaments for 
horse harnesses, decorated with animal 
motifs and hunters on horseback. 

Fig.10: Silver phiale no. 95 from Rogozen Treasure- 'six The Letnitsa hoard, found in a 

bucrania with acorns 
History, Vratsa, inv. no 





Fig.12: Silver jug no. 118 from the Rogozen 
Treasure, inscribed in Greek; "I belong to Satokos" 
(Museum of History Russe, inv. B 542, wt 147,9 gm, 
ht. 11 cm. Drawing by E. Tsenova. Courtesy of 
Museum of History, Vratsa). 

Unique to this treasure, however, are fif- 
teen square and rectangular plaques show- 
ing scenes from Thracian myths. As it hap- 
pens, horse harness ornaments decorated 
with fabulous animal motifs are wide- 
spread among the Thracians in the 6th-2nd 
centuries BC. Always in pairs, they were 
placed symmetrically on either side of the 
headstall adorning the horse's head. At first 
sight their animal decoration looks 
Scythian, but more precise analysis and 
careful study of the style reveals that the 
primary influence stemmed from skilled 
Thracian craftsmen and workshops. 

One of the most recent finds is the 
splendid Rogozen Treasure, accidentally 
discovered in the winter of 1985/86 in 
Northwestern Bulgaria. The 165 pieces of 
silver in this hoard (figs.9-13, 18) have an 
overall weight of nearly 20 kilograms. The 
great majority of objects were phialai and 
jugs, thirty-one of which are gilded. These 
were found in two groups, one consisting 
of 100 objects, the other of 65, placed five 
meters apart at only 0.4 meters depth. 




; ca. 350-340 bc (Museum uf jai*ge bronze receptacle, includes only 
, B...WL 1703 g,diam. 17.6 cm). horse taping appliques (fig. 19). 
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Fig.13: Silver gilt jug no. 160, from the Rogozen 
Treasure (Museum of History Vratsa, inv B 570, wf. 
134.4 gm, ht. 11 cm. Drawing by E. Tsenova. 
Courtesy Museum of History, Vratsa). 
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Fig.14: Silver-gilt skyphos with female and rams heads from Stielcha. ca. 
350-330 BC (National Archaeological Mils. Sofia. Photo Kt: Georgiev), 



This immense hoard of vessels, the 
largest single collection of ancient treasure 
ever found in southeastern Europe, had 
been created and accumulated over nearly 
150 years from the mid-5th century to the 
last quarter of the 4th century BC It 
includes vessels attributed to specific work- 
shops in Anatolia, Eastern Greece, 
Southern Thrace (Odryssi), and 
Northwestern Thrace (Triballi). 

Most of the jugs are native Thracian, 
with the great majority taken from other 
Thracian burial mounds or tumuli. Some 
depict divine and cult scenes governed by 
a definite canon of iconography. There is, 
for example, a remarkable 'boar hunting' 
scene depicted on jug no. 159. Another 
central scene on no. 157 represents the 



Great Thracian Goddess 
riding in a quadriga, or 4- 
horse chariot (fig. II). A 
third scene on jug no. 155 
shows the same goddess 
riding on a lioness like an 
Amazon as pail of a hunt- 
ing motif (fig. 18). 

Many of the vessels 
from the Rogozen Treasure 
are inscribed in Greek with 
punched lettering. These 
inscriptions contain at least 
ten royal Thracian names 
(Satokos, Kersebleptes, 
Kotys, Didykaimos, and 
Disloias; figs.9, 1 2) and 
several geographical sites 
in Southeastern Thrace 
(Beos, Apros, Geiston, 





Fig. 15: Gold umpham-rhyton from Panagjurishte 
Treasure, ca. 325-300 BC {Archaeological Museum 
Plovdiv, inv. no, 3203. wt 1695.25 gm. Photo by Kt: 
Georgiev). 
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Fjg.16: Gold finger- 
ring with two engraved 
figiues in intaglio tan 
Malku mogila mound 
near Shipka, ca. 350- 
325 BC (Museum of 
History Iskra, Kascmluk 
no. A II 1586, 14.83 g. 
Photo hv VIFOR). 



Argiskes, and Sauthabas; lig.9). Also 
notable is that the weight of some objects 
can easily be read in terms of Persian silver 
sigloi or Thraco-Macedonian drachmae. 

Phialai, by definition, are flat, some- 
what shallow bowls with small round cen- 
ters, typical of the Hellenistic time period. 
The 108 phialai in the Rogozen hoard 
probably represent more than twice the 
number presently in museums collections 
elsewhere. Among the most interesting and 
unique pieces of this series is no. 4, a silver- 
gilt phiale imported from a Greek city on 
the western seaboard of Asia Minor, deco- 
rated with a central medallion showing 
Auge and Herakles. A typical northern 
Thracian phiale (fig. 10) has a characteristic 
Greek motif around the omphalos, consist- 
ing of six embossed bull's heads (bucrania) 
depicted in vigorous realism, alternating 
with six acorns. 

The Mogilanska mogila mound in 
Vratsa has provided another important 
group of magnificent Thracian art objects. 
In 1965-66, three stone tombs of noble 
Thracian chiefs were unearthed in the 
ground barrow in the heart of the city. The 
first, with a circular form, had been plun- 
dered in antiquity. The second turnb, the 
richer of the two, and fortunately intact, had 




Fig J 7: Bronze situla (4c BC) with head of Silenus 
from Malka mogila (Museum of History Ka&mktk), 

a rectangular ground plan and two funerary 
chambers. In the outer chamber were 
found the remains of a biga, or a team of 
two horses. The straps of the horse's bridle 
were richly decorated with silver 
appliques- In the main chamber two skele- 
tons were recovered - an adult and a young 




Fig.18: Silver gill jug no, 155 from Lhe Rogozen 
Treasure, showing lhe Great Goddess riding on a 
lioness, ca. 350-320 BC. Wl. 210.4 g, ht. 13.5 cm 
(Museum of History Vratsa. in\:B448). 
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masterpieces of Early 
Hellenistic pictorial art, not 
only in Thrace but through- 
out the entire Eastern 
Mediterranean basin. Despite 
the small surface containing 
the decorative friezes, the 
unknown artist has created a 
work of art, outwardly 
Thracian in its figural scenes, 
and exceptional in its charac- 
ter and impact. It has been 
suggested that the tomb was 
built daring the reign of king 
Seuthes m, either for him 
personally or for a close 
noble relatives. 

Seven more imposing new 

Fig J 9: Silver gilt triskeles-horse harness with stylized griffin tombs have recently been 
heads, Letnitsa Treaure {National Archaeological Museum, uncov =»r e H " m the SOUth 
Sofia inv. no, A606. Photo by Kt: Georgiev). 




man, Around the adults skeleton were 
found two silver jugs, four inscribed 
phialai, a wood quiver (gorythos) with 
many bronze arrowheads, iron spearheads, 
a bronze Chalkidian type helmet, a silver- 
gilt greave (knemis) and a group of four 
Greek bronze vessels for feasts. Close to 
the older man was the skeleton of a young 
Thracian prince, unusually placed face- 
down, killed by an iron spearhead appar- 
endy during combat. Still adorning him 
were an elegant gold wreath crowning his 
head, with a pair of heavy gold earrings 
with elaborate disc and lunate pendants 
found by the ears, as well as a gold hairpin 
and a tiny gold spoon. Also among the 
bones were gold buttons, pendants and 
rosette-shaped appliques apparently sewn 
to his dress. The third and last tomb of 
Vratsa had been partially robbed in antiqui- 
ty. In its second chamber were skeletons of 
a man and a woman. Found alongside the 
man were gold and a silver jugs, a quiver 
with arrowheads, and iron spearheads. 

Two galloping quadrigae (four-horsed 
chariots) with a man in a hauberk are rep- 
resented on a gold jug. Its handle is shaped 
like the so-called 'Heracles' or reef knot. 
The female burial in this tomb also yielded 
gold jewelry and votive clay objects. The 
dating of the Vratsa tombs, facilitated by 
several Attic pottery vessels, show that the 
burials in the Mogilanska mogila mound 
occurred in about 375-340 BC. 

A large accumulation of Thracian 
tombs from 4th-2nd centuries BC occurred 
in the Valley of Roses, near Kazanluk in 
South Bulgaria (fig.3). The best known of 
these is the Kazanluk Tomb, famous for its 
beautiful wall paintings of the early 3rd 
century BC, This is one of the most unique 
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foothills of the Balkan Range 
near Shipka (fig.5) 1 hey consisted of 
developed facades which are notably 
different from one another. Not sur- 
prisingly, most of these tombs had 
been robbed in ancient times, and 
only one was absolutely untouched 
by treasure-hunters. 

Ongoing discoveries: The new 
exhibition represents only a small 
fraction of Thracian art objects and 




Fig.21: Two gold necklaces tram Malka mogila mound 
near Shipka, ca. 325-300 BC (Museum of Iskra Hisioty, 
Kamnluk no. A 11 1581-1583, Photo by VIFOR). 




Fig.20: Gold phiale with negroes 1 heads from Panagjurishte Treasure, ca. 325-300 BC (Archaeological 
Museum Plovdiv, fm no. 3204, wt 845.7 g Photo by Kr. Geotgiev), 
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Thracian Treasures from Bulgaria 



results of recent excavations of Thracian 
mounds in Bulgaria. Several teams cur- 
rently at work have field funds limited, 
unfortunately, to only a few months each 
year by current economic shortages. As 
elsewhere, it will take time for archaeolo- 
gists to assimilate the results of excavation. 
It is quite clear, however, that the monu- 
ments of Thracian ait now on display will 
delight and excite scholars as well as the 
general museum-going public. 

The Author, Evgeni I. Paunov, MA, graduated 
from the Classical Archaeology ptvgram at the 



University of Sofia in 1997. He is currently tak- 
ing postgraduate studies in Roman Aivhaeology 
and Epigraphy at the University of Cologne, 
Germany. He is a grandnephew of Professor 
Bogdan D. Filow {1883-1945). 



Photographs are provided courtesy of the 
District Museum of History, Vratsa; the National 
Archaeological Museum Sofia; and the 
Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv, (Bulgaria). 
© 1996-1997. Color slides by Krassimir 
Geoigiev, Sofia and VTFOR, Kazanluk. 
© 1993 Photographs by Evgeni Paunov, Sofia 
© 1986 Drawings by Elena Tsenova, Sofia 




Fig*22 Silver gilt appliques (phalerae) from the Galiche Treasure, late 2nd- 1st c. BC {photo: Kr. Georgiev). 
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The Thracian Treasures Exhibit will be at 

The Saint Louis Art Museum 

Kimbell Art Museum, Ft. Worth 
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Memphis: Brooks Museum of Art 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

Detroit Institute of Arts 

Washington, D.C. (Museum to be an flounced) 
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the following locations: 

Feb. 7~ Apr. 12,1998 
May 3- July 19, 1998 
July 31 -Oct. 11, 199S 
Oct. 31, 1998 Jan. 4, 1999 
Jan. 17 -Man 14, 1999 
Apr. 2 - May 31,1 999 
June 27 - Aug. 29, 1999 
Oct. 17 ~ Dec. 12, 1999. 
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Re-reading Herodotus on the Persian Campaigns in Thrace 

Dilyana Boteva, Sofia 



* 



In memoriam Professoris Margaritae Tachevae 

In order to establish our attitude towards Herodotus' account on Thrace and the Thracians 
we should ask if his information about this region is reliable. Back in 1990 David Asheri 
stated that "Herodotus could collect a great deal of information on Thrace even without 
leaving Athens, where a thriving Thracian community, with all its cults and traditional 
customs, was already established in his time. ... Reliance upon Herodotus should therefore 
be rated relatively high. Thrace, after all, is not India or Ethiopia: it lies near at hand, part of 
it even open to all Greeks to come and check. Athenian ex-servicemen and Greek- speaking 
resident Thracians could even attend Herodotus' famous lectures. He must have been rather 
circumspect concerning things known to many". 1 

Of course, as has been perfectly said on another occasion, "Nobody is perfect", neither 
is Herodotus when writing his "Histories" thus demanding from the modern historian to 
approach this remarkable book with the necessary criticism. However, definitely not with 
hypercriticism, as very often this hypercriticism is a product of modern ignorance, due to 
lack of evidence. 

With new discoveries the situation is slowly changing and even some of the most unbelie- 
vable stories reported by Herodotus appear in a different light. At least this is what hap- 
pened with the information about "those who live above the Crestonaeans." In the "Histo- 
ries" we read that when a man among them dies, his wives vie for the title of most beloved 
wife and the chosen one would be slain and buried together with her dead husband. 4 Though 



*) I would like to express my gratitude to Michael Zahrnt, who very kindly read my text, offering valuable 
criticism and suggesting various corrections. Of course, all responsibility for any errors is my own. 
Thanks are due also to Robert Rollinger for helping me with literature that was difficult to obtain, 

1 Asheri 1990, 133-134. See also Xydopoulos 2007, 695: "Thrace is far closer to Athens and the rest of 
Southern Greece than e.g. Egypt or Libya. Let us not forget the numerous colonies in the area of North- 
ern Aegean, where autopsy could be easily performed/' And further Xydopoulos 2007, 697: "The Athe- 
nian public of Herodotus was well aware of these foreigners (i.e. Thracians - D.R.), who either as 
metoikoi or slaves were living in Athens (...) Thrace was not a terra incognita after all. And both 
Herodotus and his contemporaries knew that." 

2 See e. g. Fehling 1971 who maintains that Herodotus never saw any of the places he claimed to have 
visited and that he fabricated the citations as well as the information conveyed in them. 

3 On the attitude towards this information prior to some recent archaeological publications see e. g. 
Sieberer 1995, 154-155 with literature. See also Bichlers* (2007, 150) understanding of the evidence 
given by Herodotus about human sacrifices, 

4 Hdt. V. 5: "The Thracians who live above the Crestonaeans observe the following customs. Each man 
among them has several wives; and no sooner does a man die than a sharp contest ensues among the 
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sounding as an invention, this evidence was confirmed by the discoveries during archaeo- 
logical excavations, conducted in the village of Tsperihovo (Pazardzhik district) situated on 
the northern side of the West Rhodopi Mountain (Figure l). 5 In a grave dated to the 7th-6th 
century BC a body of a man together with a body of a beheaded woman beside him (with 
the cranium on her ribcage) was found, The couple obviously belongs to the people defined 
by Herodotus as "those who dwell above the Crestonaeans." The most amazing thing con- 
cerning this couple is the fact that it appears on the right place and in the right time when 
compared with the evidence in the "Histories". Doubtless, it is reasonable to look for "those 
who dwell above ("kafyperthe") the Crestonaeans" in the region of the North-west Rho- 
dopi 6 since "katyperthe" means both "above, atop" but also "down from above". 7 

On the other hand, a recently published idea argues convincingly that "das in 7, 108, 2 
genannte Mesambrie nie existiert hat, sondern seine einmalige Nennung bei Herodot einem 
Irrtum bzw. einer Unachtsamkeit verdankt." 8 These two cases show the necessity of a care- 
ful re-reading of each piece of Herodotus' evidence on Thrace and the Thracians in order to 
estimate what, why and how it is said by the historian. 9 It is a long way to be followed. 
Here I will present the results of an analysis, devoted to just a small section of this way - 
the Persian campaigns in European Thrace as seen by the historian of Halicarnassus. 10 In 
the late 6 lh and early 5 th century BC European Thrace expanded westwards to the Thermaic 
Gulf, as attested by Hekataios (F,Gr.H., Fr. 146). n The territory we should consider here 
reaches northwards the river Istros (modern Danube). 



wives upon the question, which of them all the husband loved most tenderly; the friends of each eagerly 
plead on her behalf, and she to whom the honour is adjudged, after receiving the praises both of men 
and women, is slain over the grave by the hand of her next of kin, and then buries with her husband. The 
others are sorely grieved, for nothing is considered such a disgrace." (English translation by George 
Rawlinson). 

5 Delev, Bozhkova, Boteva 2002, 123-125. 

6 For a different localization see Asheri (1990, 149), who identifies the territory mentioned by Herodotus 
in V. 5 with "the area of Mt. Dysoron", i.e. to the west of the Lower Strymon. The Bulgarian name of 
Mt. Dysoron is Krusha, 

7 Liddell, Scott 1953, 856. Asheri translates it as "above" (Asheri 1990, 149) as well as "beyond" (Asheri 
1990, 139). 

8 Zahrnt 2008, 118-120: "Dieser Ort kann seine Existenz der Tatsache verdanken, dass Hekataios das 
Kap Serreion, das deutlich zwei Kustenebenen voneinander trennt und das er als Bezugspunkt fiir die 
Nennung der Stadte in den beiden Ebenen genommen haben kann, nach Suden hatte vorspringen lassen 
(...). Aus der Richtungsangabe bei Hekataios konnte nun bei Herodot durch Unachtsamkeit oder auf 
sonstigem Wege ein Ortsname geworden sein..." On the vast problem of Herodotus* indebtedness to 
Hecataeus see Schepens 2006, 83, note 7. 

9 Cf. Briant 1990, 111: "Doit-on pour autant nier toute valeur a ses [d'Herodote - D.B.] renseignements? 
Je ne le crois pas. Chaque cas doit etre etudie avec precision/' 

10 The Asian Thracians were also affected by the Persian military campaigns as clearly reported by 
Herodotus (VII. 75. 2) but they will not be considered here. 

11 See also Hdt VII. 127. 
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Figure 1: 



Ancient Thrace 

Legend: 



Isiros - ancient river name 
(Tundja) - modern river name 
HAIMOS- mountain name 
Odessos - ancient settlement 
(Isperihovo)- modern settlement 
| (Rishki pass) - modern name of a mountain pass 
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Herodotus' information about the Persian campaigns in European Thrace concerns the 
reigns of only two Persian kings - Darius T (520-486) and Xerxes 1 (486-465). The 
development of the Achaemenid Empire during these two reigns was extremely dynamic, 
which resulted in several different chronological layers in Herodotus' account. Some of 
them are clearly definable but the greater part of his stories remains undated and is still 
disputable. The personal choice of each modern historian to put together the different 
events into an acceptable chronological order leads to reconstructions that differ substanti- 
ally from each other although they all are based on the same sources. 14 Accordingly 7 trying 
to present an exhaustive review of the countless attempts at chronological and historical 
evaluation of Herodotus' report on the Persian expeditions in Thrace is in my opinion use- 
less, ~ especially after the several thorough analysis published in the last two decades by 
prominent historians. 6 

However, several years ago a detailed re-reading of Herodotus' account on Darius' 
Scythian expedition and his route through Thrace (Hdt, IV. 89-93) resulted in some alterna- 
tive views about the Persian activity in the region at the end of the 6 X century BC. 17 The 
following text is based on this earlier study of mine but many new further observations are 
discussed as well All of them appear in the following lines due to the fact that they offer 
some different (compared with the current literature) possibilities to interpret the respective 
Herodotus' information. Important historical events connected with the Persian campaigns 
in Thrace, among them the expedition under the command of Mardonius in 492, 18 are not 
discussed here because such additional possibilities are not at hand so far. 

King Darius and his general Megabazus campaigning in Thrace 

Within Darius' route through Eastern Thrace during his Scythian campaign we are 
informed of three fixed points. The Persian army entered Thrace via Bosporos / Byzantion 
(Hdt. IV.89.3) and reached the Istros at "the point where its channels separate", at a dis- 
tance of two days' travel from the sea the Istros upstream (Hdt. IV. 89. 2). At a two days' 
land travel from the sea was situated another point in Darius' itinerary through Thrace: 
According to Herodotus (IV.90.2) the sources of the Teams river, where Darius pitched his 



12 Dating according to Briant 1996, 151. However Balcer (1987, 12) dates the beginning of Darius' reign 
in 522. 

13 According to some modern historians Darius* Scythian campaign "is an out-and-out prefiguration" of 
Xerxes' venture against Greece - see Rollinger 2003, 267 and Sieberer 1995, 235. For an opposite 
opinion see Kienast 1996, 295-296, note 34, 

14 A good illustration can be found in the respective chapter of the Cambridge Ancient History, where the 
two co-authors explain that their opinions on the most essential issue - the extent of the Persian rule in 
Thrace - differ substantially (Fol, Hammond 1988, 245), 

15 For a short review on the main ideas see Archibald 1998, 84. 

16 Balcer 1988; Fol, Hammond 1988; Hammond 1988; Asheri 1990, 156-160; Harmatta 1990, 128-130; 
Tacheva 1992; Zahrnt 1992; Sieberer 1995, 230-266; Briant 1996; Zahrnt 1997; Archibald 1998, 79- 
90; Stronk 1998-1999; Tatcheva 2000; Jordanov 2003; Badian 2007. From the earlier literature see 
Castritius 1972; Fol 1972, 88-101, 115-1 19, 214; Danov 1976, 255-281 and Pajakowski 1983. 

17 Boteva- Boy anova 2000, 17—45; 130-141. I presented part of these alternative views at the Second 
International Congress on Black Sea Antiquities (Boteva 2001) but the proceedings of this congress 
remain unpublished so far, 

18 On the problems of the respective Herodotean evidence see the detailed analysis of Zahrnt 1992. See 
also Briant 1996, 168-170; Archibald 1998, 87-88 and Paspalas 2006, 92-94. 
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first camp in Thrace, were at "a two days' journey" from the town of Apollonia Pontica, i.e. 

from the coast. 

In my opinion it is obvious, that the Great King did neither take a route far inland, 19 nor 

reach the Istros, marching close to the Black Sea coast. In fact, Darius may well have 

1 1 
chosen a route lying at a distance of approximately two days' travel from the coast." Of 

course, due either to the peculiarities of the terrain or for strategic reasons, some detours 

were to be expected. 22 

Neither Apollonia, nor Mesambria appear in Herodotus' text (IV.93) as a part of Darius' 
route. ' I guess, the Greek historian mentions these well known Greek Pontic colonies only 
in order to explain to his Athenian listeners the Thracian ethnonyms of the Scyrmiadae and 
the Nipsaeans who were, obviously, unknown - or at least less known - in Athens. 24 In any 
case it is worth asking whether the Persian attitude towards the Milesian colonies on the 
Western Black Sea coast (e. g. Apollonia and Odessos) was influenced by the synchronous 
status of their metropolis within the Darius' empire/ 

A similar situation could be recognized in Hdt. IV.92.1, informing that Darius "came to 
another river called Arteskos, which flows through the land of the Odrysians;" on the 
banks of this river the Great king ordered his army to build great cairns of stones. This is 



19 Venedikov 1970, 27-30; Fol, Hammond 1988, 238-239; Hammond 1980, 53ff. It is unlikely that during 
his Scythian campaign Darius entered deeply inside Thrace, even only because Herodotus gives no hint 
that the Darius' army crossed the Hebros (Maritsa) river, 

20 Zahmt 1997,94. 

21 For this road see Besevliev 1969. Hollenstein 1975, 43 shows evidences for the road in question during 
the Roman period. 

22 An archaeological site dating to 6 century BC and excavated near the village of Prilep (Sungurlare 
region, Bulgaria), situated at the south entrance of the Rishki pass (405 m, in the eastern part of the 
Haimos Range) indicates that the numerous deceased buried together in a common grave died during a 
military conflict. In this region along the Kamchia valley there was located the border between the 
Thracian tribes of the Nipseans to the south and the Getae to the north. Therefore the archaeologists 
incline to connect the find with Darius' Scythian campaign (see Georgieva, Momchilov 2003, 66). Per- 
sonally, 1 do not dare name any of the Haimos passes as used by Darius' army. Still, the Rishki pass 
accords with the scarce Herodotean evidence about the itinerary of the Great King through Eastern 
Thrace. 

23 The date of the foundation of Mesambria Pontica is still disputable because the earliest archaeological 
material could not be distinctively dated to late 6 lh or early 5 th century BC. Thus, the dating of 
Mesambria's foundation in the 6 n century BC (see e.g. Boardman 1981, 290-291), as well as the opin- 
ion, according to which this Greek colony was founded only in 494/493 (see e.g. Archibald 1998, 81 
with a reference to Hdt. VI. 5. 33) are both to be taken into consideration. On the archaeology and epig- 
raphy of Mesambria see Velkov 1985 and the newly published study of Gyuzelev (2008, 78-91; 200- 
222). 

24 See the suggestion that Herodotus' text passages could be more meaningful if we take them to have 
been read before an Athenian audience or at least written with Athenian readers in mind (Momigliano 
1978,65). 

25 See recently Badian 2007. 

26 In the codices we do find different spelling of this hydronym - Goceva, Tapkova-ZaTmova, Velkov 

iii ■ 1 1 
1981, 21 1. Five codices, four of them dating from the 14 - 15 century, and only one (Romanus bib- 

liothecae Angelicanae Augustinorum) - from the 1 1 th century, attest the spelling Artiskos. This is the 

spelling accepted by Detschew 1976, 29. The current literature however widely accepts the spelling 

Arteskos, which appears in three early codices, among them the earliest one (Codex Laurentianus LXX 

3), dating to the 10 th century. 
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the only place within Herodotus' text where the ethnonym of the Odrysians appears and it 
has been interpreted most controversially, According to some authors it gives an indication 
that at the end of the 6 t: century BC the Odrysians were strong enough to deserve men- 
tioning. Others assert that during Darius' Scythian campaign the Odrysians were still an 
unimportant tribe and Herodotus did not feel the need to say what their fate was like. Some 
scholars insist that this text hints at a Persian victory over the Odrysians who fell under 
Persian control, while others find no military clash on the banks of Arteskos because the 
relations between Darius and the Odrysians were settled diplomatically ^ 

In my opinion, the ethnonym of the Odrysians appears here, similar to the case of 
Apollonia and Mesambria, not because of Darius' route, but as a needed explanation of 
something unfamiliar to the Athenians. Obviously, Herodotus felt the need to explain the 
hydronym of the Arteskos to his audience in Pericles' Athens because of the cairns of 
stones left by the Persian army on the bank of this river. He based his explanation on the 
Odrysian ethnonym which was popular enough in Athens after mid-5 th century BC. This is 
clearly visible from the change of the tense, used by Herodotus in the sentence here under 
scrutiny (Hdt.IV.92. 1). 28 

In fact, the Odrysians are mentioned neither among the tribes who gave themselves up 
to Darius without a struggle, nor among those, who were enslaved by the Persians. It seems 
that during his Scythian campaign the Great King did not even reach the Odrysian tribal 
homeland, which in my opinion should be looked for westwards in the region through 
which the young Hebros flows. 



27 To follow this discussion within the Bulgarian literature will take a lot of space. On the other hand, as 1 
am trying to show, the appearance of the Odrysians in this context is irrelevant for the time of Darius' 
Scythian expedition. 

28 For a similar observation concerning another Herodotus' evidence see Hatzopoulos, Loukopoulou 1992, 
20^21: "tandis que Herodote emploie des temps historiques pour rapporter Taction des Perses, il utilise 
le present pour la description de 'Ma route directe"...". 

29 The localization of the Odrysian tribal homeland is still a problematic issue. Initially it was situated in 
the Agrianes valley, i.e. to the east of the Maritsa River (Danov 1976, 1 19-122 with lit.). Similar locali- 
zation with a slightly different definition is given by Stronk (1998-1999, 68), who states that the Odry- 
sians together with the Thynians "were strategically placed at the eastern end of the Thracian plain. " 
Alexander Fol was the first to search the Odrysian *s homeland in "the catchment area near the nowa- 
days town of Odrin" (Fol 1972, 1 18), i.e. "the catchment area'* of the rivers Arda, Tundja and Maritsa. 
This view is prevailing in the literature so far, as clearly seen by the following statement: "the core of 
Odrysian territory was formed by the fertile valley of the Maritsa, Tundja and lower Arda" (Archibald 
1998, 111 with footnotes 76-77; see also 102: "On a minimalist view, the nucleus (of the Odrysian 
homelands - D.B.) would have lain westwards and northwards of the Strandja Planina, extending in the 
direction of the middle reaches of the Tonzos and Hebros"). As far as I know, no modern historian when 
studying the problem has turned for relevant evidence to the later ancient sources although they could 
be of some help. When I tried to find information about the Odrysian tribal homeland in the Roman 
writers, I came across three testimonies, the earliest of them dating to the 1 st century AD and the latest - 
to the 4 th century AD: Plin., NH, IV, 40, ... Odrysaram gemfitndit Hebrum...; Amm. Marc, XXVI 1, 4, 
10: ... prope amnem Hebrym a celsis Odrysarum montibus deflueniem... Hebrus takes its source in the 
Odrysian lands according to Solinus (10. 5) as well. The evidence does not stimulate the seeking of the 
Odrysian tribal territory so far eastwards, as traditionally accepted. Recent research has shown con- 
vincingly that the region of the Duvanli necropolis could be connected with the Odrysians, although I 
would prefer not to "label" the tumuli with precise names belonging to the Odrysian royal family 
(Tacheva 1992a; on the necropolis see Filow 1934; Filow, Welkow 1930; Fol, Hammond 1988, 249 and 
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Saying this, T do not reject the possibility of some arrangements between Darius and the 
Odrysians. Rut if such arrangements existed at all, they were in my opinion not settled 
during Darius' expedition against the Scythians. 31 

As far as the King's route through Thrace is concerned, two different phases are clearly 
recognizable in Herodotus' report. The "first phase" concerns the area between Byzantion 
and the river Arteskos where we hear of hydronyms only (Hdt IV.893-92,1): After cross- 
ing the Bosporos, Darius stopped at the sources of the river Tearos. " Marching forwards, 
he came to the river Arteskos. In this report we do not hear of any tribes or any local peo- 
pie." Thus, we have to choose between two possibilities: either to accept that Darius was 
moving through an uninhabited territory - which was surely not the case, - or to admit the 
probability that Darius was moving through a territory whose relations with Persia had been 
already regulated before the start of his Scythian expedition. 34 

Herodotus' account of "the second phase" of Darius' itinerary - the one after leaving 
the river Arteskos and before arriving at the Istros - is based on ethnonyms (Hdt. IV.93). 
The Greek historian reports that "the Thracians of Salmydessos", as well as the Scyrmiadae 
and the Nipseans gave themselves up to Darius without a struggle. Herodotus states 
explicitly that "the first people" actually subdued by the Great King were the Getae. Thus 
he implies once again that the relations between Persia and the local population in the area 
defined by hydronyms had been settled prior to the Scythian campaign. It is highly symp- 
tomatic that the line between these two "phases" in Herodotus' report is marked by the 
cairns' of stones on the bank of Arteskos river cast by the Persian soldiers obeying the 
King's orders (Hdt. IV.92). Unfortunately, the historian left us wondering whether 
Darius' army crossed this river, or just reached it and continued further without crossing it. 
Nowadays each of the two possibilities has its champions. 



Archibald 1998, 85, 103, 109, 158-166). According to Archibald "Duvanli lies slightly outside the areas 
which historians traditionally associate with the Odrysians" (Archibald 1998, 103), 

30 On possible arrangements between Darius and the Orysians see Tacheva 2000; Tacheva 2006, 22-28. 

3 1 These relations could have been settled either prior to the Scythian expedition (on such a possibility see 
further my text here), or only after it when Megabazus, being appointed as "strategos of Europe", 
"marched the army through Thrace, reducing to the king's rule every city and every tribe of those who 
lived there (in Thrace - D.B.); for the orders of Darius were these, to make Thrace subject to him'* (Hdt 
V, 2. 2). 

32 Different identifications of the river Tearos have been proposed so far - see Besevliev 1975; Danov 
1976, 121 and 264; Muller 1997, 788 and 942-948 with lit. 

33 Struve 1968, 106 makes a reference to the lack of information in Hdt 4, 89-96 about Darius* military 
activity against the Greek colonies and the Thracian tribes in the southern part of the West Pontic area. 
According to Archibald (1998, 82) "Herodotus seems to be more interested in the rivers of Thrace, 
about which he had done some detailed research, than in its inhabitants. He refers only to those tribes 
whose names would have been common knowledge to the Pontic Greeks." 

34 Tzvetkova 2008, 294 explains this situation with the "mediatory function" of Miltiades the Younger 
between the South-East Thracian tribes and the Persian kings. According to her Miltiades took part in 
the Scythian expedition of king Darius as "effect of earlier friendly relations with the Persians, dating 
eventually since the time of Miltiades the Elder." Archibald (1998, 80) defines Miltiades* links with the 
Persian court as "more than merely cordial." 

35 Stronk's suggestion to see in them Odrysian tribes (Stronk 1998-1999, 57) is for me unacceptable. 

36 Theodossiev (1995, 383) prefers to translate Herodotus' word kolonos as "tumulus". 

37 According to Fol, Hammond (1988, 239) the fact of Darius* "ordering his army to build great cairns of 
stones in the valley of the Arteskos" makes clear "that he came to occupy." 
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There is a basic problem when we try to identify the river Arteskos/ As a rule the mod- 
ern historians transfer our modern notion about the river system in East Thrace back into 
the 6 n and 5 th century BC. According to this modern notion the main river there is the 
Maritsa (ancient Hebros), with the Tundja, known during the Roman period as Tonzos, 
being a right affluent, and the Arda, supposed to be the ancient Arteskos, being a left afflu- 
ent. However there is clear evidence that in the Antiquity the rivers in the region were per- 
ceived in a different way. During the reign of Emperor Antoninus Pius the mint of Hadria- 
nopolis (the present day Turkish town of Edirne) 39 issued coins with the representation of 
three river deities on the reverse, presumably Hebros, Tonzos and Arteskos (Figure 2). 




Figure 2: Hadrianopolis coin struck in the name of Marcus Aurelius Caesar (AD 139— 
161). 

Youroukova 1987, 123, no 40 

In fact, the sole hydronym that appears on the Hadrianopolis coins struck under the same 
Emperor is not the Hebros, as we would expect, but the Tonzos (Figure 3), 41 obviously 
recognized as the most important of the three. 42 No doubt, when identifying the river 
Arteskos we are obliged to try viewing it with the eyes of the ancient people. 



38 The issue is very controversial (see Danov 1976, 121; Muller 1997, 788-810 with lit), due to the lack 
of indication in Herodotus' report that Darius crossed the river Hebros with his army. Thus, the ancient 
historian leaves the impression that the Persian army was moving in the area of some right tributaries of 
the river Hebros (Hdt IV.89,3-92). On the other hand, from a linguistic point of view the ancient 
hydronym Arteskos has been connected with the modern Arda, a left affluent of Maritsa (ancient 
Hebros) - Velkov 1963. 

39 The Bulgarian name of this city is Odrin. 

40 Youroukova 1987, 71, Figure 1, 123, no 40 (coin with inv. no 28648 from the Cabinet des Medailles in 
Paris), Table IV, no 40. On the obverse this coin bears the bust and the name of Marcus Aurelius as a 
Caesar (AD 139-161). 

41 Youroukova 1987, 71, Figure 3, 120, no 19 (coin from a private collection in Sofia), Table III, no 19. 
On the obverse this coin bears the bust and the name of Emperor Antonius Pius (AD 1 38-1 61). 

42 Youroukova 1987, 262: "... pour les habitants de Hadrianopolis la divinite fluviale principale est 
Tonzos ..." 
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Figure 3: Hadrianopolis coin struck in the name of Emperor Antoninus Pius (AD 138-161). 

Youroukova 1987, 120, no 19 

The cairns of stones left by the Persian army on the bank of river Arteskos seem to mark 
some sort of a borderline between two territories which differed in their status towards 
Persia at the start of Darius* Scythian expedition. In this case we have to seek the Arteskos 
solely among such rivers that might have been suitable in the Antiquity to serve as a defen- 
sible frontier. As such I do recognize the river line flowing in a north- south direction and 
created by the modern rivers of Tundja (after its big elbow not far from the present day 
town of Yambol) and Maritsa (Figure l). 43 In my opinion the fact that the rivers of Tundja, 
Maritsa and Arda flow parallel in a west-east direction within a relatively small territory 
and further they mix their waters in a common flow, running in the north-south direction, 
could have caused in the Antiquity a transfer of the hydronym. 

To the south-southeast of the borderline, marked by the cairns of stones left by the Per- 
sian army on the bank of the river Arteskos, lay the territory which probably had been taken 
under Persian control prior to Darius' Scythian campaign. 44 If we have to describe this 
territory with the landmarks reported by Herodotus, it looks like a triangle formed by 
Byzantion to the south-southeast, the lands neighbouring with Salmydessos to the north- 
northeast and the river Arteskos to the west-northwest. Within the area thus described the 
Great King was moving as a sovereign holding control over it. 

I incline to expand this triangle into a quadrangle with the Thracian Chersonese as a 
southwest corner. This supposition could explain why we find Miltiades the Younger, "a 
strategos and tyrant" of Thracian Chersonese, participating in Darius' Scythian campaign, as 



43 Compare Detschew (1976, 29): Artiskos (sic), "vielleicht identisch mit Tonzos." 

44 I am not going to discuss the problem whether Thrace was administrated by Darius as a satrapy or in 
another way (for details on the discussion see Zahrnt 1997; for a numismatist viewpoint see Picard 
2000) since, in my opinion, we do not have at our disposal reliable and relevant evidence that could give 
us the right to insist on whatever. 
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is clearly seen in the episode at the bridge over the Istros (Hdt IV.137.1). 45 A Persian over- 
sea activity in the region of the Propontis prior to the Scythian expedition should actually 
be indisputable as we find Metrodoros, the tyrant of Prokonnesos, also taking part in 
Darius' military campaign against the Scythians (Hdt. IV. 13 8.1). 

Beyond the stone cairns left by the Persian soldiers at the Arteskos, the situation was 
obviously different. In this territory Darius had to settle his relations with the local Thracian 
population while marching against the Scythians and therefore the Persian soldiers were 
expected to be exposed to danger. 46 

It is obvious, in my opinion, that Herodotus' report on Darius' Scythian campaign offers 
some data about an unknown earlier Persian activity in Europe. The achievements of this 
earlier "European" undertaking, recognizable on the basis of Persian sources as well, 47 were 
broadened during Darius' expedition against the Scythians as far as the river Istros to the 
north. 

Now let me approach the issue from another angle. Claudio Masetti's identification of 
the seventh king in the Late Babylonian Dynastic Prophecy with Darius I, 48 not Darius III 
as proposed by Albert Grayson and accepted indisputably in the current literature, 5 is in 
my opinion very convincing. However, I do not agree with Masetti that the war against the 
"Hanaean army" which, according to the Prophecy, Darius I waged after five years of sov- 
ereignty (ca. 515 BC), should be identified with his Scythian expedition. 51 The details about 
this Hanaean war provided by the Prophecy show a different situation from what we know 
about the Scythian campaign: during the former the Hanaeans attacked the Persian army 
and managed to plunder it but after that Darius refitted his army and overthrew the Hanae- 



45 See here above footnote 34. On Miltiades the Younger as a ruler of Thracian Chersonese see Tzvetkova 
2008, 135-155, 290-293; Archibald 1998, 80; Loukopoulou 1989, 83-89 with lit. 

46 Boteva- Boyanova 2000, 35, note 69 with a possible Caucasian parallel: Going to war, a Caucasian epic 
hero orders his soldiers to throw a stone on a place, pointed specially for this purpose. Returning from 
the military campaign each soldier took a stone from this same place. Thus, the stones that were left on 
the spot were regarded not only as a counting of the soldiers that fell far away from their homes, but 
also as their memorial. However, Herodotus reports a different way of counting the enormous Xerxes* 
army in 480 BC (VII. 60. 2-3). But see Hammond 1988 ? 533, who supposes that Herodotus "wrote 
tongue in cheek," because the method of enumeration of the Persian army "was familiar to the Greek 
shepherds." 

47 Analysing Persian sources Struve 1968, 106-107 was the first to insist that the European coast of 
Hellespont and Propontis was occupied by Persia prior to Darius' Scythian wan He ascribed this activ- 
ity to Otanes, son of Pharnaspes. 

48 Masetti 1982, 107-108. According to his "reading" of the Prophecy "the second lacuna in the text 
coincide with the reign of Cambyses;" "the sixth king should be identified with Navuhodonosr III-IV," 
while "the seventh one - with Darius I. The third lacuna in the text includes obviously Darius' I reign 
after his campaign in Europe and the Xerxes' epoque. The eighth and ninth kings are Artaxerxes 1 and 
Xerxes II, while the usurper to come after them is Sogdianus. The text as a whole refers to events dated 
to 626-424 BC." (Masetti 1982, 108). 

49 Grayson 1975,26^37, 

50 Van der Spek 2003; Neujahr 2005. Obviously none of the two knows Masetti's idea and the arguments 
the latter put forward when proving it. However the very structure of the Prophecy seems to advocate 
better in favour of Masetti's reading. I am much obliged to Dr. Kabalan Mukarzel (University of Sofia) 
for the possibility to discuss with him this monument 

51 Masetti 1982, 108-110. 
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ans, taking "extensive booty" into his palace. 32 Obviously, the Persian oversea activity in 
the region of Propontis met at the beginning with certain difficulties. 

Because of "the King List of the Hellenistic Period 8" with its information that Seleucus 
I was assassinated in the land of the Hanaeans, "the district identified with these people is 
placed in eastern Thrace." 53 Since Seleucus was assassinated in Lysimachia (App., Syr. 
329-334), in the northern part of the Thracian Chersonesos, the land of the Hanaeans cer- 
tainly includes south-eastern Thrace in the area bordering the Hellespont and the Propontis. 
Thus, Darius' Hanaean war described in the Prophecy was most probably against the pop- 
ulation of the North coast of Propontis and its hinterland, i.e. against the tribes and cities in 
the quadrangular region which emerges from Hdt. IV.89-93, Hdt. IV. 137.1 and Hdt. 
IV. 138.1. Consequently, the dating of the Scythian expedition in the Tabula Capitolina (ca. 
513/512 BC) should be estimated as a correct one,~ since it obviously postdated the 
Hanaean war (ca. 515 BC) reported by the Late Babylonian Dynastic Prophecy. 

An important question arises here: who managed to subdue the oversea lands in the 
region of the Propontis (Prokonnesos) and the Hellespont (Thracian Chersonese) for 
Darius? If my young colleague Miroslav Izdimirski is right when supposing that starting in 
the late twenties of the 6 111 century BC Megabazus was probably the governor of Daskyleion 
and Hellespontian Phrygia right after Mitrobates, 55 we would have a suitable candidate to 
be named when trying to answer the question. There is a hint in Herodotus' "Histories" 
pointing at a doubtless very successful career of Megabazus, preceding his appointment as 
"strategos of Europe" on Darius' way back from the Scythian lands (IV, 143.1). When tell- 
ing the story of this appointment Herodotus says explicitly that in the past Megabazus had 
been given honour by Darius, who had declared his preference to have as many men like 
Megabazus as there were seeds in a pomegranate than to have Greece under his rule (Hdt. 



52 Grayson 1975, 35; Van der Spek2003, 317. 

53 Grayson 1975a, 256, s.v. Hanu. Neujahr (2005, 102, footnote 8) quotes Grayson's explanation in order 
to state that "in the Hellenistic period there is an apparent identification of the land of the Hanu as 
Thrace. " Recently Van der Spek (2003, 328) identified the Hanaeans with Macedonians without any 
comment. However, none of these two meanings is to be found in CAD (6, 82-83, s.v, hanu). 

54 Balcer 1972, 100-1 10. Being dated to the 15 AD, the Tabula Capitolina (TC) counts 527 years from the 
year when Darius built the bridge against the Scythians (TC, II, 24-25), Thus, we acquire the year 
513/512 BC, Fol, Hammond (1988, 235) date the Scythian campaign to "c. 513 BC" with the note that 
"the date is disputed." Briant (1996, 154) pinpoints it to 513 BC. Most recently Badian (2007, 36) 
speaks about "around 513" but again with a note that "the date of Darius' Scythian expedition cannot be 
known for certain." See Balcer (1972, 129) who dates Darius Scythian campaign in 519 BC, followed 
by Cameron 1975. But see later Balcer (1987, 44 and 154 with note 3; Balcer 1988, 4-5). Some histori- 
ans date this campaign in 514 BC - Struve 1968, 101-102; Forrest 1986, 37. See however Boardman, 
Griffin, Murray (1986, 835) where "Darius' Scythian expedition" is dated to 514 BC but 512 is the year 
when "Darius conquers Thrace." Danov (1976, 255) dates the expedition in "514-513 BC)," while 
Chernenko (1984, 8) insists on 512 BC. According to Harmatta "the date 513 BC for Darius' campaign 
against the European Scythians can be regarded as correct to 60 % probability and as deviating from the 
real date at the most by 1-2 years, to 40 % probability. Accordingly, we can date Darius' expedition 
against the European Scythians in all probability between 515-513 BC and to 514/513 BC in 60 % 
probability." (Harmatta 1976, 17). 

55 Izdimirski 2008 defines him as a "satrap"; Balcer (1988, 19) also suggests that Megabazus had gov- 
erned Daskyleion and defines the status of Daskyleion prior to the satrapal appointment of Megabates as 
"presatrapal". 
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IV. 143.2), The meaning of this story is obvious - by the time of the appointment as "strate- 
gos of Europe" Megabazus had managed to prove himself successful und very useful for 
Darius' plans of conquest; otherwise the comparison would not have been the one we do 
actually hear about. 

Thus we come to another basic issue: Why did Darius chose Megabazus to be strategos 
of Europe? I incline to think that Darius chose Megabazus because he was familiar with the 
region which implies that the successful general had gained his fame exactly in the Helles- 
pontian region. If this supposition is correct a further question arises: is it by chance that 
Herodotus defines Megabazus within IV. 143-144 in two different ways? When the histo- 
rian first mentions him as appointed by Darius, his office is defined as "strategos of 
Europe" (IV. 143.1). Later, after telling the two bons mots connected with Megabazus - the 
pomegranate one and the second one, said to have left an immortal memory among the 
Hellespontians, according to which while being in Byzantion he called the Kalchedonians 
blind - Herodotus defines the Persian general as "strategos of the Hellespontian land" and 
informs us that while being in this office Megabazus subdued those, who were unwilling to 
join the Medians (IV.144.3). 5 In my opinion here exists again a possibility to distinguish 
two different chronological layers - the first one predating Scythian campaign of Darius 
and corresponding with Megabazus being "strategos of the Hellespontian land" and the 
second one closely following this campaign with Megabazus being appointed as "strategos 
of Europe"; i.e. now he received under his authority not only the Hellespontian land, but 
also the newly subdued people in Europe,^ 7 the Getae for instance. 58 This re-reading of Hdt 
IV. 143-144 corresponds with the analysis of Hdt. IV.89-93 proposed above where exactly 
the same two chronological layers appeared and a similar historical situation emerged. 

Going further to the fifth book of the "Histories" we do again meet Megabazus most 
probably in two different chronological layers. This is the sole possible way to put in accor- 
dance Herodotus' statements on the one hand that Megabazus "marched the army through 
Thrace, reducing to the king's rule every city and every tribe of those who lived there; for 
the orders of Darius were these, to make Thrace subject to him" (V.2.2) and on the other - 
that Megabazus managed to subdue "the coastal parts" of Thrace (V.10). In my opinion 
the two parts of this information are organized in a reverse order, i.e. the second part refers 
to an earlier stage of Megabazus campaigns in Thrace - either to the time when being 
"strategos of the Hellespontian land" he subdued the coastal parts of Propontian and 
Hellespontian Thrace or only to the initial stage of his campaigns westwards. The first 
information that Megabazus marched through Thrace, most probably corresponds to a later 



56 An interesting comparison between Darius' Scythian expedition and Megabazus' activity in Thrace is 
proposed by Reinhold Bichler (see Bichler 2007, 152). 

57 Note the definition in Hdt. IV.89.1: "Darius, after rewarding Mandrocles, passed into Europe " (underly- 
ing is mine, D.B.). On Herodotus' idea of Europe see Sieberer 1995. 

58 The Persian rule over the Getae was of a short duration clearly seen by the fact that we do not find them 
in the Xerxes' army marching against Greece in 480 BC. According to Fol, Hammond 1988, 247 they 
"escaped from Persian rule at some time between 492 and 480 BC." However 1 am not inclined to fix 
here any lower chronological limit, as a period prior to 492 BC, at least synchronous with the Ionian 
revolt, is also possible, 

59 This obvious contradiction makes Archibald (1998, 84) stating: 'it seems unwise to take any one of 
Herodotus' statements too literary." 
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stage of his activity in the North Aegean region. I incline to accept that this later stage 
could be identified with a time when he was already referred to as "strategos of Thrace" 
(Hdt V.14.1), which possibly followed his appointment as "strategos of Europe" and which 
came as a result of his first successful campaigns westwards in Thrace (Hdt. V.2.2). 

The reconstruction of Megabazus' career up to this point can be summarized in the fol- 
lowing way: at a certain moment (ca. 515 BC), prior to Darius Scythian expedition, 
Megabazus managed to put under Persian control the coastal region of Hellespontian (and 
Propontian) Thrace, which brought him the office of "strategos of the Hellespontian land". 
After Darius had entered Europe (ca. 513/512 BC) on his way to Scythia and subdued or 
conquered different Thracian tribes, the newly gained Persian possessions were given under 
the governorship of the successful general Megabazus, who was appointed as "strategos of 
Europe" and was ordered to make Thrace subject to the Great King. Starting the next period 
of his glorious military carrier in the oversea region, Megabazus managed to subdue further 
Thracian territories which caused the change in the name of his office - "strategos of 
Thrace". 61 

Two very important questions remain - when was Perinthus subjugated by Megabazus and 
when exactly was Doriskos taken under Persian control? 

When starting his report on the Thracians Herodotus repeats the information given in 
IV. 144.3 that Megabazus subdued the Hellespontians who were "unwilling to join the 
Medians" but also specifies that the first among them to be subdued were the Perinthians 
(V.l.l; V.2.1). In my opinion, the information in V. 1.1 gives the impression that Perinthus 
was subdued only after the Scythian campaign. On the other hand, the analysis of IV. 89- 
93, IV.137.1-138. 1 and IV.143-144 revealed the possibility that the North coast of the 
Propontis and its hinterland were subdued by the Persians prior this campaign. As a matter 
of fact, from a historical point of view both possibilities are acceptable - Perinthus could 
have been the last city in the region that had managed to keep its autonomy until the end of 
the Scythian expedition and therefore the first to be conquered after it, but it is also possi- 
ble that this important colony had been subdued before Darius passed into Europe. We do 
need more information in order to reconstruct correctly the historical events. 

The case of Doriskos at the mouth of the river Hebros is similar, because Herodotus' 
short report on the history of this fortress (VII.59.1) seems to imply two different stages of 



60 According to Zahrnt (1992, 271; 1997, 95) Herodotus mentions Megabazus* success in conquering 
Thrace (V.2.2) as an occasion to introduce his Thracian logos. I accept this opinion with the needed 
explanation that Herodotus starts with the final results of Megabazus' activity in Thrace and only after 
that he presents the earlier events. 

61 Fol and Hammond suppose "that the Greek cities on both sides of the waterway which connects the 
Aegean with the Black Sea formed a separate region for purposes of administration; for Otanes operated 
as 'general of the men of the sea' (V.25.1), in contrast to Megabazus 'general in Thrace' (V.14.1), and 
the Hellespont was differentiated from Thrace at VII. 106.1." (Fol, Hammond 1988, 248). 

62 Fol, Hammond 1988, 243; Sayar 1998, 71. 

63 A further possibility is proposed by Archibald (1998, 81): "The immediate outcome of the Skythian 
expedition was a series of revolts in the Hellespontine region. Megabazos was given instructions to 
capture 'Thrace' and proceed to attack Perinthos (Hdt. 5.1; 11), probably followed by Byzantion and 
Chalkedon (4.144). These cities were accused of failing to support Dareios' expeditionary force and 
even of plundering the troops returning from Skythia (Hdt 5.27)." 
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its early development. The historian states on the one hand that in the coastal territory, 
through which the Hebros flows, a royal fortress had been built and its name is Doriskos, 
On the other hand he explains that Darius put a garrison there during his campaign against 
the Scythians. Here we are obliged to explain, of course if possible, how the Great King 
was able to put a garrison in Doriskos, if according to Hdt. IV.89.3 he and his army entered 
Europe via the Bosporus. Some modern historians assert that the report in the "Histories" is 
not complete and that the Persian army had entered Europe not only via the Bosporus, but 
also via the mouth of the Hebros. 64 Others connect the construction of this royal fortress not 
with the beginning of the Scythian campaign but with its end/ This latter possibility seems 
to me more plausible than the first, but my preference goes to a third one - that this region 
was taken (by Megabazus?) under Persian control prior to the Scythian expedition as an 
extremely strategic point for keeping Darius' rear safe while marching northwards. Here 
again, from a historical point of view more than one possibilities are acceptable; 66 addi- 
tional information is needed in order to reconstruct correctly the sequence of the events 
concerning Doriskos. 

What can we say about Megabazus' conquest westwards? Along the Thracian Aegean 
coast he obviously reached the Paeonian territory in the lower Strymon valley. The latter 
was reported explicitly by Herodotus as the homeland of the two Paeonian brothers, who 
arranged the "theater" with their sister for Darius in Sardis (Hdt. V. 12-1 3) thus causing the 
deportation of their fellow-tribesmen. 68 When we connect this information with Herodotus' 
report about the temporary establishment of Histiaeus at the lower Strymon after receiving 
Edonian Myrkinos as a present from king Darius I, an important but so far neglected issue 
emerges here. It refers to the chronology, as correctly pointed by Petar Delev: "As the Per- 
sian king could not have had even pretended rights over the area before the expedition of 
Megabazus, this might be taken as an indication that the 'present' was given after the first 
successes of the latter; this reverses the order of events as told by Herodotus." 69 In my opin- 
ion the observation is correct and of a high value, as it contributes to the clarifying of the 
sequence of the historical events. Even more important is the fact that it points at a third 
case in connection with Megabazus' activity in Thrace in which the Greek historian seems 
to report the chronology in a reverse order. 71 



64 Venedikov 1970. 

65 Balcer 1988, 14. 

66 According to Archibald (1998, 87) "Doriskos was apparently founded prior to Dareios' expedition 
against the Skythians". However Fol, Hammond (1988, 239) state that after crossing to Hebrus' western 
bank Darius "sent a detachment south to garrison its (Thracian - D.B.) Aegean terminal Doriscus." 

67 See Picard 2000, 240 and 249-252 with an important viewpoint. 

68 Fol, Hammond 1988, 245; Archibald 1998, 86; Delev 2000, 51-52. Some interesting aspects of the 
Paeonian deportation are discussed by Asheri 1990, 157-160 and Izdimirski 2002. 

69 Delev 2007, 111, note 1. 

70 See however Archibald 1998, 85; "... Histiaios' attempt to found a colony at Myrkinos ... was an 
independent venture, albeit initiated with Persian approval." On the Edonian king Getas and his possible 
relations with Persia see Tacheva 1998. 

71 See here above. 
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It is unclear how far inland Megabazus managed to penetrate in Thrace. His presence in 
the interior is recorded only for a region where Paeonians were living (Hdt VU5.2) which 
has been identified differently: from the gorge between Chaldag and Bozdag to the south " 
up to the Rupel defile in the north. In my opinion, during the initial stage of Megabazus' 
campaign westwards we should expect to find the Persian general relatively close to the 
North Aegean coast. It seems further reasonable to suspect that after securing the hold of 
the coast, he had arranged the relations, by force or in a diplomatic way, with the neigh- 
bours in the inland territories. 74 We do know for certain, however, that "those living around 
Mt Pangaion, and the Doberes, the Agrianes, the Odomantoi as well as the inhabitants of 
the pile dwellings in lake Prasias itself were not at all subjugated by Megabazus" (Hdt. 
V.16.1). Herodotus' reference to these three tribes was excised by Stein and bracketed by 
Hude but nowadays the historians reinstate it, 75 although interpreting it differently. 76 
Herodotus' information concerning the tribes around Mt Pangaion could be of high 
importance later when we try to understand one particular point in his report on Xerxes' 
itinerary through Thrace. 



72 Two southern possibilities are proposed by Delev 2000, 52; "Two variants seem possible: ... Megaba- 
zus would have surrounded Mt. Pangaeum, going inland from Neapolis through the plain of Drama and 
then pushing west through the valley of the Angites. From a purely military standpoint, the second pos- 
sibility seems preferable ... Megabazus could have passed only up the Nestos valley and then through 
the gorge between Chaldag and Bozdag used nowadays by the railroad between Drama and Xanthi, thus 
entering the plain of Drama from the northeast and then continuing along the Angites to the Strymon..." 

73 Archibald (1998, 85) also discusses two possibilities: "Hammond thinks he (Megabazus - D.B.) pene- 
trated the Rupel defile but failed to hold it, whilst retaining some power over the Rila and Pirin massifs. 
The Persians may have sought the submission of tribes in the middle and upper Stiymon because of the 
strategic importance of the Rupel defile, but there is no evidence that his troops got beyond it." 

74 In my opinion it was at this moment that the relations between the Achaemenid Empire and the Odry- 
sian kingdom (see here above footnotes 29-30) were arranged. Most probably it happened, similar to 
Macedonia of Amyntas (Hdt. V. 17. 1), by sending a Persian embassy who asked and possibly received 
"earth and water". I incline to date the reign of the Odrysian king Teres synchronously with that of 
Amyntas of Macedon. The reason for such an early dating 1 see in the fact that Thucydides has to differ- 
entiate him strictly from the mythical Tereus (Thuc. 11.29). This could not happen if Teres' reign was 
situated in a relatively near past and the traditionally accepted dating ca. 480 BC in Thucydides' per- 
spective is such a near past. Doubtless it means that Teres' lifetime must be searched in a much earlier 
period - ca. 500 BC and earlier could work in this case (for an opposite opinion see Stronk 1998-1999, 
69, note 23) - than traditionally accepted in the historiography (Danov 1976, 282-283 with note 1 fol- 
lowed by Peter 1997, 62 with lit.; Archibald 1998, 102; Stronk 1998-1999, 69 £). The earlier dating of 
Teres' reign has been proposed already by Fol 1972, 139 (English summary 214) and by Tacheva 
(2000; 2006, 22-28) with different reasonings and different historical reconstructions. 

75 Archibald 1998, 85, note 35; Fol, Hammond 1988, 254; Delev 2000, 51; Delev 2007, 1 12-1 13. 

76 According to Fol, Hammond 1988, 245 "these lived mainly in the Strymon valley above the Rupel 
pass." Delev 2000, 5 1 states that "the Agrianes (mentioned in the passage - D.B.) are evidently different 
from the well-known tribe of the upper Strymon valley; a statement in Strabo confirms that there was a 
homonymic Paeonian tribe in the area of Mt Pangaeum (Strabo VII, fr. 41), but there are no explicit data 
as to its exact localization." See also Delev 2007, 1 12-1 13: "The situation is ambiguous and implies at 
least several distinct possibilities: that there were two distinct groups of Agrianes, one in the vicinity of 
Mt Pangaion and the other on the Upper Strymon; or that both groups were split parts of the same tribe, 
possibly in connection with seasonal transhumance; or that sometime between the late 6 and the mid 
5 c. the Agrianes migrated from the Pangaion to the Upper Strymon." 
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King Xerxes and his generals campaigning in Thrace 

Some further issues deserve special attention when advocating a re-reading of Herodotus' 
account on the Persian campaigns in Thrace. 

The uncertainty how far inland Megabazus managed to push his way in the Thracian 
territories putting them under Persian control appears in connection with Xerxes' campaign 
as well. This situation comes as a logical result of an obvious controversy in Herodotus' 
account on the route taken by the Persian king when he campaigned against Greece. On the 
one hand we find him advancing together with his enormous army westwards along the 
Thracian Aegean coast (Hdt. VII. 108. 2-109. 2). On the other, Herodotus states that be- 
tween Doriskos and Akanthos the infantry of the Persian army marched westwards divided 
by Xerxes into three bodies (moirai), the first of them being ordered to follow the coast 
"along with the fleet", the second one was ordered to go on "the inland road" and the third 
body with the king himself went in between the two (Hdt. VII. 12 1.2-3), Logically enough, 
the modern historians differ considerably when reconstructing Xerxes' route through 
Thrace and estimating Herodotus' account on it. 77 Thus, according to David Asheri a com- 
bined operation of the three bodies is "topographically feasible only on certain tracts of the 
route", and he accepts Dietram Mtiller's conclusion that "Herodotus' account of the Persian 
army advancing in three bodies is somewhat schematic/' Wido Sieberer thinks that the 
advance of Xerxes' army in three parallel columns "ist wegen der Beschaffenheit des 
Gelandes unmoglich." 79 On her turn, Z. Archibald asserts that "the progress of Xerxes' 
battalions is described in graphic terms and their movements closely followed" giving fur- 
ther way to the supposition that "Dareios' (sic, obviously she means Xerxes' - D.B.) troops 
did divide into two or three columns west of Neapolis." 

Due to the landscape, in my opinion, the picture of Xerxes' advancing westwards with 
the enormous army 81 as presented in Hdt. VII. 108—1 09.2 is practically impossible. 82 

I see an acceptable possibility to understand Herodotus' report without accusing him of 
not being reliable enough concerning the problem here under scrutiny, if we regard the two 
different routes as going back to two different sources. In Hdt. VII. 108—1 09.2 the histo- 



77 For a detailed discussion of the controversial elements in Herodotus' report of Xerxes' march through 
Thrace see Kienast 1996, 303-313 and Tuplin 2003, 39CM07. Recently a new reading of Hdt VIM 08- 
109 has been proposed - see Loukopolou, Psoma 2008. 

78 Asheri 1990, 133. See Muller 1987, 36. 

79 Sieberer 1995, 69. 

80 Archibald 1998,88. 

81 Xerxes' army was beyond doubt very numerous, though certainly not as big as stated by Herodotus. Chris- 
topher Tuplin estimates its number to be 200,000 (Tuplin 1997 - non vidi, quoted after Ivanchik 2000, 
197). Jan P. Stronk also speaks of about 200,000 men crossing the bridge over the Hellespont. Further, he 
repeats Hignetfs remark (1963, 351 - non vldi) that according to an Oxford scholar all Persian figures 
were multiplied by ten due to misinterpretation. "If this theory is applied to Herodotus' figures for Xerxes' 
army this would give 170,000 infantry and 8,000 cavalry, excluding of course, the camp-followers." 
(Stronk 1998-1999, 65 with note 14). According to Bichler (2000, 333) and Roilinger (2003, 272) "the 
huge numbers quoted by Herodotus were of a poetic and legendary kind and have no historical validity." 

82 The opposite opinion is shared by Tuplin 2003, 392): "there is nothing about the general lie of land 
(contours, lateral space and so forth) along these routes which distinguishes them clearly and damag- 
ing! y from the others..." 

83 On Herodotus' purveying of "both oral tradition and part-oral, part-written traditions" see Schepens 
2006, 83 with note 9. 
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rian obviously follows Hekataios' description of the Thracian Aegean coast, 84 but he also 
re-tells the information which he had heard from the Greeks living on this coast, 85 based 
mainly on memories and oral tradition. 86 No doubt, the picture created after such a source is 
expected to be fragmentary and not trustworthy enough. 

On the other hand, the evidence reported in Hdt. VIL 12 1.2-3 gives the impression of a 
documentary record coming from a Persian source. 87 The reliability of this information 
becomes even higher when we compare the six names of the Persian generals, reported to 
be ahead of the land-forces, marching against Greece (Hdt. VII. 82) with these appearing as 
commanders of the three columns of the divided Xerxes' army (Hdt. VIL12L2-3). 

In Hdt. VIL82 the six names are given in the following order: Mardonius, Tritantaichmes, 
Smerdomenes (the last two of them being sons of Darius' brothers and respectively Xerxes' 
cousins), Masistes, Gergis, Megabyzos. In Hdt. VII. 12 1.2-3 we find Mardonius and 
Masistes commanding the first column, Tritantaichmes and Gergis - commanding the 
second, while Smerdomenes and Megabyzos - the third one. There is an obvious system 
followed by Herodotus (or by his source) when reporting the six names, divided actually in 
two groups. The first group includes the three names that precede the statement about 
Darius' nephews, his brothers' sons. It should be stressed that actually all the three of them 
(not only the last two!) were Darius' nephews, because Mardonius was a son of Darius' 
sister (Hdt. VII.5.1). Obviously these three generals were expected to have higher posts. 
The second group includes the other three names of generals that appear only after the 
statement concerning the two sons of Darius' brothers. 

It is hardly by chance that we meet the first name of the first group together with the 
first name of the second group as generals of the first column, the second name of the first 
group together with the second name of the second group as generals of the second column 
and the third name of the first group together with the third name of the second group as 
generals of the third column. One might conclude that in these two passages Herodotus 
follows strictly a Persian source giving information about six Persian military commanders, 
on two different types of posts. 

However, within Herodotus' account of Xerxes' army one can define three levels of 
Persian military commanders. 88 The highest level includes at least three representatives of 
Xerxes' generation within Hystaspes' descendants; Tritantaichmes - son of Hystaspes' son 
and Darius' brother Artabanos; Smerdomenes - son of Hystaspes' son and Darius' brother 
Otanes; Mardonius - son of Hystaspes' daughter and Darius' sister. All the three of them 
appear as chief commanders of the three moirai of the Xerxes' army during its march 



84 See Zahrnt 2008. 1 am obliged to Prof. Zahrnt for reminding me here of this fact. 

85 Tuplin (2003, 388) is "convinced that this part of his (Herodotus' - D.B.) narrative is in part informed 
by use of his equivalent of maps". For a different opinion see Hammond 1988, 537: "Herodotus ... 
having no maps..." 

86 Such in my opinion is the information about the drinking of rivers and lakes dry - Hdt. VII. 108.2- 
109.1; VH.109.2. 

87 On possible Persian sources followed by Herodotus when describing the Xerxes' army see Briant 1990, 
1 12. According to Rollinger (2003, 271) Herodotus' attempt to call many of the commanders by name 
is noticeable: "Here Herodotus may have referred in part to trustworthy information." 

88 On the Achaemenids as highest commanders and the problems one meets when trying to define the hier- 
archy within the Persian court see Briant 1990, 89-91, 1 12-1 13 and Rollinger 2003, 271 with literature. 
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through Thrace. Within the second level of the Persian military commanders during the 
expedition against Greece in 480 RC we find Masistes, who was not only Xerxes' brother - 
both of them born by Darius' wife Atossa - but also father of Xerxes' niece and daughter- 
in-law Artaynte (the wife of Xerxes' son Darius). It is hardly by chance that Masistes 
appears as a general of one of the bodies of the enormous Xerxes' army, but is mentioned 
only after the first three "top" military commanders. The third level includes generals, who 
were commanding each of the different ethnic groups. Among them we find almost all 
(with one sole exception) 89 Xerxes' brothers and half brothers, i.e. almost all male repre- 
sentatives of Xerxes' generation within the descendants of Darius I. 

During the expedition through Thrace in 480 BC Mardonius and Masistes marched with 
their part (moira) of the army along the coast together with the fleet, thus giving food for 
the colourful and lasting memories of the coastal population. Herodotus states explicitly 
that Xerxes himself traveled with the moira which marched in the middle and from a mili- 
tary point of view this is the expected place for the chief commander. We know of one 
fixed point of the Great king's itinerary through Thrace. It is reported only later, when 
Xerxes was returning home and discovered that the sacred chariot of Zeus which he had left 
for safe-keeping with the Paeonians of Siris had been given to (or taken by) the Thracians 
(Hdt. VIII. 115). Siris is usually identified with modern Serres. 90 Inevitable questions come 
to one's mind, some of them already discussed and answered differently by the modem 
historians. 91 Why did Xerxes leave the sacred chariot of Zeus for safe-keeping exactly to 
the Paeonians of Siris? Were these Paeonians identical with the Siropaeonians? We know 
that among the Paeonian tribes deported by Megabazus into Asia there were also Siropaeo- 
nians (Hdt. V.15.3). Accordingly, the question arises: how could Xerxes expect that the 
Paeonians of Siris would really keep safe the chariot he left with them? Does it mean that 
Siropaeonians left Asia not against the Great king's will but with his agreement? 92 Does it 
further mean that up to the Strymon valley Xerxes was moving within a safe territory, while 
he felt some uncertainty for the region to the west of this river? I agree with Dietmar 
Kienast's positive answer. Such is at least the impression left also by the sacrifice of 
white horses and the burial alive of nine youths and girls at Ennea Hodoi (Hdt. VII. 1 13. 2- 
1 14.1). 94 If Siris/Serres is a pinpointed stop during Xerxes' itinerary 95 through Thrace then I 
incline to suppose that the middle column of the Persian army in 480 BC followed a route 



89 This is Masistes, whom I have just discussed. 

90 Tuplin 2003, 389; Delev 2007,' 1 1 2, note 7 with lit 

91 See Kienast 1996, 306-3 13 and some disagreements by Tuplin 2003, 400^107. 

92 Another possibility is proposed by Kienast (1996, 307). 

93 Kienast 1996, 308-309. Concerning Megabazus' campaign westwards Picard states: "II semble que 
Parmee n'ait pas depasse le Strymon. Nous n'avons aucune indication d'une intervention quell-conque 
en Chalcidique." According to him "Mardonios ajoute aux possessions perses la Macedoine et, selon 
toute apparence, la Chalcidique" (Picard 2000, 240-241). 

94 Concerning these sacrifices Kienast 1996, 306 speaks of "eine neue Etappe des Marsches" beginning 
after the crossing of the Strymon. 

95 See however Tuplin 2003, 400: "But we probably do not have to postulate a personal visit - at least if 
we assume that Siris was so much the principal place of the valley that it was a natural place to send 
valuables for storage and especially if at least part of the army did go there" and Kienast 1996, 307: "Es 
konnte aber sehr wohl sein, dass eine Gruppe des persischen Heeres mit dem Wagen des Zeus von 
Neapolis aus ilber Drabeskos nach Siris gezogen ist und den Wagen dort gelassen hat". 
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which coincided more or less with the modern road Komotini - Xanthi - Drama - Serres. 96 
From Siris Xerxes, but not his moira, might have turned southwards and reached Ennea 
Hodoi. 98 

Two other generals, Tritantaihmes and Gergis, marched through Thrace along the 
inland road" ahead of their column of the army. What we are supposed to understand by 
inland" and if it includes the Hebros valley with the central plain of Thrace, 99 is impossi- 
ble so far to say with certainty because of the lack of needed evidence. However, I incline 
to accept such an idea though I am not inclined to speak definitely about a conquest of the 
region. It is also possible that the relations between the Persian army led by Tritantaihmes 
and Gergis and the local Thracian population in the Hebros valley - the Odrysians above 
all 100 - were settled with an agreement. 101 

Closely connected with this issue is, in my opinion, the information encountered in Hdt 
VII. 111. The main problem refers to the famous Thracian oracular shrine of Dionysos 



a 
u 



96 Compare Livy's description of the 'Old Royal Road'- evidently that of Xerxes (Hammond 1988, 
538): "it approaches the Paroreia of Thrace and never deviates to the sea" (Livy XXXIX. 27. 10; see 
alsoKienast 1996,311). 

97 Compare Kienast 1 996, 311. 

98 Such reconstruction of Xerxes' route does not accord with Herodotus' statement that the king left to 
his right side the Mt Pangaion (Hdt. Vll. 1 12) but it could be explained through the supposition that 
"Herodotus described the route of Xerxes from the viewpoint of his own visit to Thasos and perhaps 
Elton" (Hammond 1988, 538), 

99 See Tuplin 2003, 390 with a list of the historians who incline to think in this direction; among them is 
Hammond 1988, 538-359. Tuplin himself is skeptical Kienast 1996, 303, note 77 defines this idea as 
"die phantastische Vorstellung von N. G. L. Hammond." 

1 00 Here, when speaking about the Odrysians, I mean their king Sparadokos, who was, it seems so, a 
contemporary of both Xerxes and Alexander I of Macedon (Tacheva 1992 and Anochin 1998, 41- 
42). Archibald (1998, 106 with note 59) follows the historians who define Sparadokos not as a figure 
of the central authority, i.e. not as a king, but as a prince. On the discussion concerning Sparadokos 1 
status and dating see Youroukova 1976, 8-12 and Peter 1997, 64-75 with lit. For my reasoning of the 
early dating of Teres and respectively Sparadokos see here above footnote 74 with lit. Diodorus' evi- 
dence on Sitalkes (Diod. Xll,50,l) creates the impression of a long and very successful reign and a 
possible proof could be found in the fact that in 431 Sitalkes' son Sadokos received an Athenian citi- 
zenship (Thuc. 11.29); accordingly, he must have been at least 20 years old at that time. This dates the 
marriage of Sitalkes to his Abderian bride to 452/451 BC at the latest (Boteva-Boyanova 2000, 55-63 
with an English summary 163). Because of these observations, despite Peter (1998, 66) 1 do agree 
with the earlier dating of Sparadokos' coins. Instead of 445^1-35 BC, Tacheva dates them to the 
period ca. 465/4 - 444 BC (Tacheva 1992, 72-73; Tacheva 2006, 24) and most recently Psoma 
(2001, 254) - within the years 460/440, while Anochin (1998, 42) placed them in the period "ca. 
470-450 BC." However I do prefer to point at their possible relative chronology as nearly synchro- 
nous with at least part of Alexander's issues and not to give exact years as there is still a lot of 
uncertainty in the dating of the latter's coinage (Tacheva 1992, 59-63; for an interpretation of their 
iconography see Greenwald 1997). 

101 Stronk (1998-1999, 68) states that "Persians evidently (...) found the Odrysians useful allies, to the 
benefit of both parties". Further we read about "the military strength of the Odrysians and their level 
of organization (both with courtesy to Mardonius and Megabazus)" (Stronk 1998-1999, 70). 
According to Archibald (1998, 85) the "Persian silverware at Duvanli, which includes a magnificent 
amphora-rhyton, one of the finest examples of Achaemenid 'Court Style* toreutics, suggests rather 
that Dareios pursued more diplomatic channels, making the leading circles in these regions allies 
whose co-operation might be relied on. These are not the kinds of objects which one would find in 
the tombs of defeated subjects." 
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possessed by the Bessi. In the current literature this oracle is generally searched for in the 

1 CY) 

Rhodope Mountain because Herodotus' information about it appears at a point where 
Xerxes' march to the south of this mountain is reported (Hdt. VIL 109-1 12). However, there 
is not a single ancient author who connects the Thracian oracular shrine of Dionysos with 

i n^ 

the Rhodope Mountain, Very eloquent is the scholion on Euripides' "Hekabe" 1267, 
where two opinions for the localization of this oracle (Pangaion and, unexpectedly, 
Haimos) are given and the Rhodope Mountain is not among them. Haimos appears as the 
home of a Dionysos' shrine in Thrace in the scholion on Euripides' "Alkestis" 968 as 
well. 104 The same mountain is connected with Dionysos also by Diodorus (IV.82.5-6). An 
analysis of the combined sources gave me grounds to seek for an alternative localization of 

i n^ 

the oracle reported by Herodotus, situating it in the Haimos range. 

At first sight such a localization sounds striking because the Satrai are connected in Hdt. 
VIL 112-1 13 with Mt Pangaion. But if we re-read Herodotus' text carefully this statement 
turns to be very problematic. As already pointed out, 106 in Hdt. V.16.1 we find the Doberes, 
the Agrianes and the Odomantoi next to those living around this mountain, and any refer- 
ence to the Satrai is missing here. On the other hand, in the passage concerning the oracle 
Herodotus explains that the Satrai "have never yet been conquered by any one, but continue 
to this day as free and unconquered people, unlike the other Thracians. They dwell amid 
lofty mountains clothed with forests of different trees and capped with snow, and are very 
valiant in fight." (Hdt VII. 1 1 1). 107 This description creates an impression of remote and less 
known Thracian regions; doubtless, the Rhodope Mountain does not fit here. Now, after the 
sensational excavations of the settlement in inner Thrace, accepted to be the emporion 
Pistiros, 108 it became clear that in the 5 lh century BC some Greeks (most of them probably 
merchants) had already reached this inner part of Thrace. Accordingly, there is no obstacle 
that information about this oracle, situated as I am stating in the Haimos Range, could have 
reached the Greek world and could have entered the lines of Herodotus' logos. 

Still, there is a problem as it is not clear why this information appears exactly within the 
report on Xerxes' march through Thrace - is it by a pure chance or because the Persian 
army reached the region, famous for the oracle? Both answers are possible but if we choose 
the second one we would have evidence which accords with Justin's information that the 
friendship of Xerxes and Alexander resulted in his giving to Alexander the rule over 'the 
whole region between the mountains Olympus and Haemus' at the time when 'a storm of 
trouble swooped down on Greece' (VII.4.1). 109 



102 Archibald 1998, 110; Spiridonov 1977, 227. Perdrizefs attempt to connect this oracle with Mt 
Pangaion (Perdrizet 1910, 42-43) does not find further acceptance, 

103 Schwartz 1887,89. 

104 Schwartz 1891,239. 

1 05 Boteva 1 997; Boteva 1 999, 1 87-1 88; Boteva 2002, 28. 

1 06 See here above. 

107 English translation by George Rawlinson. 

108 On Pistiros see Velkov, Domaradzka 1994; Domaradzka, Domaradzki 1999 and most recently 
Tacheva 2007 with lit. It is situated on the south slope of the Sredna Gora Range (highest peek 
1604m), which runs closely and parallel southwards to the Haimos Range (highest peek 2376m). 

109 Justin's statement is referred to and discussed by Hammond 1988, 539. 
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To conclude: re-reading Herodotus' account of the Persian campaigns in Thrace proves 
once again the "polyphonic" character of his evidence. Tn his "Histories" we can hear the 
voice of someone born in Halikarnassos in Asia Minor, where Karians and Dorians were 
living side by side within the Persian Empire; but also of someone who chose to live in 
Ionian Samos at a time when the island was already famous for the Pythagorean school; 
clearly recognizable is also the voice of the "wandering inquirer", 110 who might had trav- 
eled not much, 111 but still enough in order to come in personal contact with different states 

- the Achaemenid Empire being among them - and various cultures and cultural traditions 

- including the Thracian one; further we have not to forget the voice of the Greek, who 
came to Athens during the city's most glorious 50 years and entered into Perikles' circle but 
not without hearing what the Greek colonists from Pontus, Hellespont and Thracian Aegean 
coast were ready to share with him; and last, but not least - the voice of an oikistes himself, 
who went to South Italy and established there the new colony of Thurioi, being able later to 
come back to Athens still gathering the needed information for his "Histories". Accordin- 
gly, it is easy to blame Herodotus for not giving correct information, but actually trying to 
understand Herodotus is doubtless a complicated task, because one has first to find out 
which voice is speaking in each text, and second - to be able to understand the respective 
"language". Obviously, this is a steep and endless itinerary. The essay presented here is just 
one of the "many quite distinct possibilities anyone ... has to choose from" 114 when re- 
reading the monumental "Histories". 
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THE BEEHIVE TOMBS IN THRACE AND THEIR CONNECTION WITH 
FUNERARY MONUMENTS IN THESSALY, MACEDONIA 
AND OTHER PARTS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD" 

Nikola Theodossiev 

The origins of the Thracian beehive tombs constructed under tumuli have 
still not been decided on even after long and intense debates between scholars 
that have begun since the famous tombs at Mezek (Fig. 1), dated to the second 
half of the 4th century B.C. 1 , were discovered in the 1930s. A hypothesis that 
is accepted is that Mycenaean funerary traditions survived in the Northern 
Balkans and were later revived by the Thracian tribes, while other scholars 
have tried to find predecessors of the tholos tombs among the Early Iron Age 
(1 lth-6th centuries B.C.) primitive rock-cut tombs (with circular or oval burial 
chambers) discovered in Southeastern Thrace 2 . 

* I would like to express my gratitude to the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation and Council of 
American Overseas Research Centers for generously supporting my studies as well as the various 
fellowships, which have enabled me to do research on Thracian tomb architecture and art at the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, the American Academy in Rome, the Institute for 
Advanced Studies in the Humanities at the University of Edinburgh and the Netherlands Institute 
for Advanced Study in the Humanities and Social Sciences in Wassenaar. I am also deeply grateful 
to the Center for Advanced Study in the Visual Arts at the National Gallery of An in Washington 
D.C. where I was appointed Podhorsky Scholar to work on my projects, I would like to thank 
warmly the staff of these institutions for their responsiveness and help and also to thank all 
colleagues who gave me advice and support. The English text of the present article has been edited 
by Pctry Kievit -Tyson from the NIAS. 

1 . The most comprehensive publication of the beehive tombs still remains B. Filov, "Kupolnite 
grobnitsi pri Mezek", BIARuig 1 1 (1937) 1-1 16, although some different dates for part of the finds 
were proposed in later studies. In his article Filov discussed the problems of origin of the tholos 
tombs and he published two other brief papers on this discovery: B. Filov, "The Bee -hive Tombs of 
Mezek", Antiquity 11/43 (1937) 300-305 and "Thrakisch-mykenische Beziehungen", Revue 
Internationale des Etudes Batkaniques 3/5-6 (1937-1938) 1-7. On Mai Tepe tomb see also another 
report: J. Welkow, "Grabfund von Maltepe", AA (1931) 418-422. Later on, V, Mikov studied the 
problems of origin of the tholos tombs in his articles "Proizhod na nadgrobnite mogili v Bulgaria", 
Godishnik na Narodniya Arhcologicheski Muzei 1 (1942) 16-31 and "Proizhod na kupolnite 
grobnitsi v TYakiya", BIABuig 19 /= Serta Kazaroviana 2/ (1955) 15-48, Cf, two other important 
discussions of origin: A. M. Mansel, Die Kuppcigraeber von Kirklareii in Thrakien, Ankara 1943, 
passim; K. Bittel, Kleinasiatische Studwn (= IstMittS) Istanbul 1942, 92-95. 

2. Good summaries of various opinions and some own interpretations on the origin are given in: 
L. Ognenova, "Survivances de la civilisation mediterraneenne du He millenaire en Thrace, vers la 
seconde moitie du Ier millenaire" in: Acta Antiqim Philippopolitana. Studia Archaeoiogica, Serdicae 
1963, 27-34; A. M, Mansel, "Gebze ybresinde Kutluca kubbeli mezari ve onun Trakya kubbeli 
mezarlari arasinda aldigi yer", Belieten 37/146 (1973) 143-158; R. A. Tomlinson, "Thracian and 
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A comprehensive study in a broader comparative context could present us 
with more options. There is no doubt that the various rectangular and domed 
tombs of ancient Thrace were closely related to the Late Archaic, Classical 
and Early Hellenistic Greek and Anatolian funerary monuments and were 
strongly influenced by this architecture 3 . A number of diverse tholos tombs 
from the Dark Age and the Archaic Period, which have been discovered in 
different parts of Greece and Asia Minor 4 , could also be considered prede- 
cessors. Thus, it is clear that the appearance of the Thracian beehive tombs in 
the early 4th century B.C., the date accepted by most scholars, was a complex 
process iniluenced by various and numerous sources. 

Of course, possible connections with the famous Mycenaean tholos tombs 



Macedonian Tombs Compared", Thracia 3 (1974) 247-250; 1. Venedikov, "L'origine des tombeaux 
a coupole", Thracia 3 (1974) 203-205; I. Venedikov, "Mogilnite grobnitsi v Trakiya" in: Megaiitite 
v Trakiya. Trakiiski Pametnltsi 1, Sofia 1976, 1 15-123; I. Venedikov, "Skalnite grobnitsi v Trakiya i 
mikenskite grobnitsi" in: Megaiitite v Trakiya, op.cit., 110-1 15; I. Venedikov, "Trakiiskite dolmeni, 
dolmenite v Kavkaz i grobnitsite v Mala Aziya" in: Megaiitite v Trakiya, op.cit., 76-81; K. F. 
Hoddinott, The Thracians, London 1981, 119-121, 124-126; M. Rousseva, Thracian Cult Archi- 
tecture in Bulgaria, Jambol 2000, passim; M, Rousseva, Trakii.sk a grobnichna arhitektura v 
bulgarskite zerni prez V-III v.pr.n.e., Yamboi 2002, 13-14, 21-28, 61-68; J. Valeva, "Hellenistic 
Tombs in Thrace and Macedonia: Their Form and Decorations" in: E. M. Moormann (ed.), 
Functional and Spatial Analysis of Wall Painting. Proceedings of the Fifth International Congress on 
Ancient Wail Painting (= FiABesch Supplement 3), Leiden 1993, 119-126; J. Valeva, "Trakiiski i 
makedonski monumentalni grobnitsi", F y robierni na Izkustvotollfi (1994) 55-62. 

3. The most comprehensive discussion in: Z. PL Archibald, The Odrysian Kingdom of Thrace. 
Orpheus Unmasked, Oxford 1998, 282-303; ct. also G. R. Tsetskhladze, "Who Built the Scythian and 
Thracian Royal and Elite Tombs?", OxfJA 17/1 (1998) 55-92; S. Steingraber, "Die thrakische 
Grabmalerei: eigenstandige Charakteristiken und Elemente einer hellenistischen Koine" in: Thrace 
and the Aegean, Eight International Congress of Thracology. Summaries, Sofia - Yamboi 2000, 59- 
61; S. Steingraber, "Gab es eine Koine in der Mediterranen Grabmalerei der I runnel lenistischen 
Zeit?" in; A. Barbet (ed.), La peinture funeraire antique IVe siecie av. J.-C. - TVe siecle ap. J.~C. 
Actes du Vile Colioque de V Association Internationale pour la Peinture Muraie Antique, Paris 
2001, 201-206; T. Stoyanov, ^Grobnichnata arhitektura v Severoiztochna Trakiya v svetlinata na 
kontaktite s Mala Aziya (1V-111 v.pr.n.e.)", Terra Antiqua Balcanica 4 (1990) 122-133; J. Hatlas, 
"Der agaisch-anatolische Kontext der thrakischen sepulkralen Bauwerke (5.-3. Jh.v.Chr.)" in: The 
Thracian World at the Crossroads of Civilizations I, Bucharest 1997, 310-320. 

4. An excellent synthesis in: P. Belli, "Tholoi nell'Fgeo dal !I al 1 millenio" in: IX Musti A. 
Saceoni - L. Rocchetti etc. (eds.), La tr&nsizione dal Miceneo aU'alto Arcaismo. Dal paiazzo alia 
citta, Roma 1991, 425-450. CL some other publications: J. N. Coldstream, Geometric Greece, 
Cambridge 1977, passim; T. J. Papadopouios, Mycenaean Achaea (= SIMA 55/1-2), Gotcborg 1979, 
28-59; I. Pini, Beitrage zur Minoischen Graberkunde, Wiesbaden 1968, 4-107; A. M. Snodgrass, 
The Dark Age of Greece, Edinburgh 1971, 154-212; K. Syriopoulos, Oi {.terafianxoi xqqvoi gjto 
nj£ fiVHT}vatkifc £ig njv agyaXxriv keqIo6ov 1200-700 jt.X., Athenai 1983-1984, passim; J. Wiesner, 
Grab und Jenseits. Untersuchungen im Agaischen Raum zur Bronzezeit und Friihen Eisenzeit, 
Berlin 1938, passim; Y. Boysal, "New Excavations in Caria", Anatolia 11 (1967) 32-56; M. S. F. 
Hood, "Tholos Tombs of the Aegean", Antiquity Ml '135 (1960) 166-176. 
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should be also considered 5 . However, about six hundred years and more 
separate these two groups of monuments so it is necessary to decide whether 
the Thracian tholoi are in any way reminiscent of the Late Helladic domed 
tombs and if so what could explain similar relationship. Taking in mind the 
chronological gap, it seems that a possible connection could be related to the 
Hero Cults in ancient Greece during the 1st millennium B.C., and the fact that 
many of the Mycenaean tombs were known to the Greeks and were re-used as 
sites for various cult activities and secondary burials 6 . Moreover, in Roman 
period Pausanias gave accurate descriptions of certain Mycenaean monu- 
mental tombs, so they were obviously visible and accessible and of great 
interest and significance to the local people 7 . Therefore, it is possible to 
imagine that during the middle of the 1st millennium B.C. and later some 
Thracians, who lived in or travelled through Greece 8 , would be acquainted 
with the monumental Late Helladic domed tombs, which were still visible 
many centuries after they had been built. Unfortunately, there is no historical 
evidence testifying that Thracian people visited the Late Helladic tombs in 
Greece. On the other hand, during the Archaic and Classical periods there 
were many Greeks living in the colonies alongside the North Aegean and the 
West Pontic coasts and recent archaeological discoveries clearly show that 
some Greeks inhabited inland Thrace, too, thus establishing bilateral eco- 



5. Comprehensive study and detailed catalogue of the Helladic tholos tombs in: O. Pelon, 
Tholoi, tumuli etccrcles funeraires. Recherches surles monuments funeraires de plan circulaire dans 
l'£gee de V£ge du Bronze (IHe et lie miilenaires av. J.-C), Paris 1976, passim. 

6. In the recent years the connection between Bronze Age tombs and Hero Cults during the 
1st millennium B.C. has been widely discussed: S. E. Alcock, 'Tomb Cult and Post-Classical Polis'\ 
AJA 95/3 (1991) 447-467; C. M. Antonaccio, "Contesting the Past: Hero Cult, Tomb Cult, and Epic 
in Early Greece", AJA 98/3 (1994) 389-410; C. M. Antonaccio, An Archaeology of Ancestors. 
Tomb Cult and Hero Cult in Early Greece, Lanham 1995, passim; R. Hagg, "Funerary Ritual, 
Veneration of Ancestors and the Cult of Heroes in Geometric Greece" in: R. Hagg (ed.), Ancient 
Greek Hero Cult (= Acta Instituti Atheniensis Regni Sueciae, Series in 8°, 16), Stockholm 1999, 37; 
A. Mazarakis Ainian, "Reflections on Hero Cults in Early Iron Age Greece" in: Hagg (ed.), op.ciL, 
9-36. Cf. another aspects of Hero Cults discussed by J, Whitley, "The Monuments That Stood before 
Marathon: Tomb Cult and Hero Cult in Archaic Attica 5 *, AJA 98/2 (1994) 21 3 230 and "Tomb Cult 
and Hero Cult" in: N. Spencer (ed.), Time, Tradition and Society in Greek Archaeology, London - 
New York 1995 , 43-63. 

7. Pausanias, II 16, 5-7 on the tombs at Mycenae; IX 36, 4-7 et 38, 2-3 on the "treasury" of 
Minyas at Orchomene. Cf. G. Ekroth, "Pausanias and the Sacrificial Rituals of Greek Hero-Cults" 
in: Hagg (ed.), op.cit. (n. 6) 145-158 with study on various Hero Cults celebrated at the burial place, 
as described by Pausanias. 

8. Archibald, op.cit, (n. 3), passim with information for Thracians like travelers, mercenaries, 
invaders and slaves in Greece. Cf. also J. G. P. Best, Thracian Peltasts and their Influence on Greek 
Warfare, Groningen 1969, passim. 
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noinic, social, political and cultural interrelations with the local tribal groups 9 . 
Presumably, some of these Greek settlers would have carried the knowledge 
of the Mycenaean domed tombs with them. 

It seems however, that a possible relationship between the beehive tombs 
in Thrace and the Dark Age and Archaic tholos tombs known in many parts of 
Greece is much more possible when discussing the origins of these Thracian 
funerary monuments. Similar Greek tombs have been found in Messenia, 
Achaia, Phokis, Thera, Tenos 7 Kephallonia and other places, and they usually 
have very simple construction and consist of a dromos and a circular burial 
chamber 10 . One of the most remarkable and significant groups of Dark Age 
and Early Archaic domed tombs is located in Crete where such architectural 
traditions can be traced back to the Early Minoan Age and several of the 
funerary monuments from that period were used for secondary burials in the 
700-800 years that followed 11 . Thus, these Cretan monuments could be seen as 

9. Archibald, op.tit. (n, 3), passim; Z. H. Archibald, 'The Shape of the New Commonwealth: 
Aspects of the Pontic and Eastern Mediterranean Regions in the Hellenistic Age" in: G. R. Tsetskh- 
ladze - A- M. Snodgrass (eds.)> Greek Settlements in the Eastern Mediterranean and the Black Sea 
(- BAR-IS 1062), Oxford 2002, 49-72 with discussion on various relations between Greeks and 
local tribal groups in Thrace, For the North Aegean region: B. Isaac, The Greek Settlements in 
Thrace until the Macedonian Conquest, Leiden 1986, passim. On diverse models of interaction and 
relationship cf. also J. Boardman, The Diffusion of Classical Art in Antiquity, London 1994, passim; 
G. R. Tsetskhladze, "Greek Colonisation of the Black Sea Area; Stages, Models, and Native Popu- 
lation" in: G. R. Tsetskhladze (ed.), The Greek Colonisation of the Black Sea Area. Histoiical Inter- 
pretation of Archaeology^ Stuttgart 1998, 9-68; K. Randsborg, "Greek Peripheries and Barbarian 
Centres; Economic Realities and Cultural Responses" in: P. Bilde - T. Engberg-Pedersen - L, 
Hannestad - J. Zahle - K. Randsborg (eds.). Centre and Periphery in the Heilenisitc World, Aarhus 
1993,86-123. 

10. For details see the literature given in n. 4 with op.tit. Some other publications of different 
tholos tombs: C. W. Blegen - M. Raw son - W. Taylour - W. Donovan, The Palace of Nestor at Pyl- 
os in Western Messenia 3, Princeton 1973, 236-242; A. Choremis, "0oXo)TO^ TCKpoc; eiq Kaorco- 
tpoQtrv MeaanvLac;", AAA l/l (1963) 205-209; A. Choremis, "MvxnvaLxoi xat nQ(DTOYEu)u.eTQ>xo[ 
TOcpoi uz, KagjiotpoQav MtaaTivLag", AEphem 1973, 25-74; H. Dragendorff, (ed.), Theraeische 
Graeber(= Thera IF), Berlin 1903, 92-103; N. M. Kontoleon, "Avaoxoxpf) ev Trjvto", Prakt 1955, 
258-263; N. Kyparissis, "AvctOHCKpfj Mw^va'Cxoi! VEXpoTOtpefccfU ev Ay. BaaiAeni) XaXav^QLTOTi^ 
A^atag", Prakt 1928, 110-119; N. Kyparissis, "Avaaxatpat MuxTrva'txcbv vexqotchjpelcov irjc; 
Axouag", Prakt 1930, 81 88; L. Lerat, "Tombes submyeeniennes et geometriques a Delphes", BCH 
61 (1937) 44-52; S. Marinatos, "At ev KecpaMrrvia avaaxatpat Goekoop T\ AEphem 1933, 68- 
100; E. Pfuhl, "Der archaische Friedhof am Stadtberge von Thera", AM 28 (1903) 1-290. 

11. For general study of tholos tombs in Crete see the literature given in n. 4 and also: K. 
Branigan, The Tombs of Messara, London 1970, passim; J. K. Brock, Fortetsa. Early Greek Tombs 
near Knossos, Cambridge 1957, passim; S. Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs at Messara. London 
1924, passim. A recent discovery of Early Bronze Age tomb in: D. Blackman - K. Branigan, "The 
Excavation of an Early Minoan Tholos Tomb at Ayia Kyriaki", BSA 11 (1982) 1-57, Other publi- 
cations with more details on Geometric and Early Archaic tholos tombs; S. Aiexiou, "Aoyaio^xzc, 
KCtl [iVTiu.ELa xevTyiXTJc; xen avaioL Kof|TT]g", ADelt 22/B2 (1967) 480-488; H. A. Boyd, 
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the earliest tholos tombs known in the Eastern Mediterranean and they pro- 
bably inspired the construction of similar funerary monuments in other regions 
during the later periods of the Bronze Age. Other groups of Late Bronze Age 
and Protogeometric tholos tombs were excavated in Caria and the fact that 
such funerary monuments were constructed in that part of Asia Minor could be 
seen as evidence of Mycenaean influence 12 . This idea is supported by the pre- 
sence of other monuments such as the beehive tomb at Kolophon 13 . Another 
intriguing monumental tholos tomb, possibly from the Late Bronze Age, was 
found at Ishik-Dagh in Paphlagonia. It consists of long dromos, a domed cham- 
ber and another rectangular chamber that reminds the layout of some Myce- 
naean tombs 14 . It seems that the tradition of constructing such monuments 
survived in Asia Minor for centuries as a tholos tomb containing 7th century 
B.C. material was reported in Miletos 15 , Another group of 6th century B.C. 
burial monuments was excavated at Karavelitepe in Caria. These tombs also 
have the unusual plan of rectangular enclosures with beehive burial chambers 

"Excavations at Kavousi, Crete, in 1900", AJA 5 (1901) 125-157; J. N. Coldstream - J. H. Mus- 
grave, "Knossos: an Early Greek Tomb on Lower Gypsadhes Hill", BSA 76 (1981) 141-165; P. 
Demargne, "Recherches sur le site de LAnavlochos", BCH 55 (1931) 365-407; A. Evans, The 
Palace of Minos at Knossos IV/2, London 1935, 770-777; F. Halbherr, "Cretan Expedition XL Three 
Cretan Necropoleis: Report on the Researches at Erganos, Panaghia, and Courtes", AJA 5 (1901) 
259-293; K H, Hall, Excavations in Eastern Crete, Vrokastro (= University of Pennsylvania. The 
Museum Anthropological Publications IN/3), Philadelphia 1914, 123-139; M. Hartley, "Early Greek 
Vases from Crete", BSA 31 (1930-1931) 56-114; D. Levi, "La necropoli di Arkades, b) Tombe 
costruite ed edifici diversi", ASAtene 10-12 (1927-1929) 174-380; H. G. G. Payne, "Early Greek 
Vases from Knossos", BSA 29 (1927-1928) 224-298; H, W, Pendlebury - J. D. S, Pendlebury - M. 
B. Money-Coutts, "Karphi. A City of Refuge of the Early Iron Age in Crete", BSA 38 (1937-1938) 
57-145; N. Platon, 'Tetou^TQLXOc; taqxx; Ayujov IlaoaoTuayv HQOKXekru", AEphem 1945-1947, 47- 
97; N. Platon, "H agxaLokr/LXT] XLvnoic; tv Kqiitti xaia to £to; 1954", KretChron 8 (1954) 506- 
517; N. Platon, "H aQxctioX-oyLxri lavriorg ev Kqiitii xaxd to etoc 1958", KretChron 12 (1958) 459- 
483; A. Taramelli, "Cretan Expedition, XII. Notes on the Necropolis of Courtes", AJA 5 (1901) 294- 
301; A. Taramelli, "Cretan Expedition. XX. A Visit to the Grotto of Camares on Mount Ida", AJA 5 
(1901) 437-451; M. Tsipopoulou, "Tdtpoi ti\z JtQtbLU..nc; Erto/jji; tou oi&riQOU oinv avcrtoUxri 
Korfrn" in: E1LAPIN1. Tdfiog u^nxdg yta rov xa0r\ynxr} NtxoXao Illdrawa, Herakleion 1987, 
253-269; L. V. J. Watrous, "J. D. S. Pendlebury *s Excavations in the Plain of Lasithi. The Iron Age 
Sites", BSA 75 (1980) 269-283; S. A. Xanthoudidis, *'Ex Kqtitti;", AEphem 1904, 1-56. 

12. Boysal, op.cit. (n. 4) 32 56. 

13. R. A. Bridges, Jr., "The Mycenaean Tholos Tomb at Kolophon", Hesperia 43 (1974) 264- 
266; cf. G. F. Bass, "Mycenaean and Protogeometric Tombs in the Halicarnassus Peninsula", AJA 
67/4(1963)353-361. 

14. R. Leonhard, Paphiagonia, Reisen unci Forschungen im nordiichen Kleinasien, Berlin 1915, 
226-231. 

15. G. Karo, "Kuppelgrab" in: M. Ebert (ed.), RLV1, Berlin 1926, 191-196. Cf. a group of Ar- 
chaic rock -cut rectangular and oval tombs at Miletos: E. Forbeck - H. Heres, Das Lowengrab von 
Milet(~ 136. Winckeimannsprogramm der Archaoiogischen Gesellschaft m Berlin), Berlin 1997, 
passim. 
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built inside 16 . Although the Greek and Anatolian tholos tombs are chronolo- 
gically nearer to the Thracian monuments, any conclusions about a possible 
link needs further archaeological evidence. Nevertheless, the historical context 
make such a link quite plausible because there are many sources decsribing 
contact and interaction during the Greek colonization from the 8th century 
B.C. onwards 17 and the Persian expansion in Aegean Thrace during the late 
6th century B.C. when the region became part of the Achaemenid Empire 18 . 

The most important regions for the present study are Thessaly and ancient 
Macedonia as these areas are close to the Thracian lands. This means it is 
easier to trace different multilateral connections with respect to mortuary 
practices, funerary architecture and particularly the origins of the beehive 
tombs. A number of Thessalian tholos tombs from the Late Bronze and 
Geometric periods have been excavated since the beginning of the twentieth 
century. It is apparent that Thessaly can be seen as a region where the 
Mycenaean funerary tradition of constructing domed tombs survived into the 
1st millennium B.C. 19 . Moreover, some of the Late Helladic funerary 
monuments were re-used like heroa in later periods and for example, a tomb 
near Metropolis was clearly related to the cult of mythical Aiatos celebrated 
during the late 7th and early 6th centuries B.C. 20 Unfortunately, some of the 
Dark Age tholos tombs in Thessaly have only been mentioned or superficially 
described, without any illustrations or a plan and thus, the information for 
their study is very scarce. Similar, insufficiently reported monuments include 
the tholos tombs at Halos 21 , Chyretiai 22 , Dimini and Iolkos 23 , Melea 24 and 



16. W. Voigt lander, "Vorliiufer des Maussolleion in Halikarnassos", Acta Universitatis 
Uppsalensis 17 (1989) /= T. Linders - P. Hellstrom (eds.), Architecture and Society in Hecatomnid 
Cariaf, 5 1 -62. 

17. For the Greek colonization in Thrace see the literature given in n. 9; J. Boardman, The 
Greeks Overseas. Their Early Colonies and Trade, London 1980, passim with comprehensive study 
on the Greek colonization. 

IS. For the Persian expansion in Aegean Thrace: Hoddinott, op.cit (n. 2) 101-102; Archibald, 
op.cit. (n. 3), passim; J. M. Balcer, "Persia Occupied Thrace (Skudra)" Historia 37/1 (1988) 1-21. 
Cf. also J, Boardman, Persia and the West, London 2000, passim. 

19. Belli, op.cit (n. 4); Snodgrass, op.cit (n. 4); Syriopoulos, op.cit. (n. 4). 

20. Cf. the literature given in n. 6. On the Mycenaean tholos tomb at Metropolis related to 
Aiatos: B. G. Intzesiloglou, "The Myth of Aiatos and Polykleia: Its interpretation and Its Approach 
to Reality" in: Religion and Rationalism in Ancient Greece. Abstracts, Rhodos 2001, 22. 

21. A. J. B. Wace - M. S. Thompson, "Excavations at Halos", BSA 18 (1911-1912) 1-29. 

22. A. S. Arvanitopoulos, "AvaoHauptxal eqewcil ev SzoooXia *cai MaJtedovGa kot<5e t« zw\ 
1913 xai 1914", Prakt 1914, 149-218. 

23. A. S. Arvanitopoulos, "©exjaaUag", AEphem 1914, 141; N. M. Verdelis, O JTowraysw- 
fieTQiKdt; Qv9pi6g tyc, BeooaUag, Ev A8rjvcuc; 1958, 3-4. 

24. A. S. Arvanitopoulos, "AvaowKpou ev GeaaaJua", Prakt 1906, 123-130; A. S. Arvanito- 
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Sesklo 25 , Other tombs at Sesklo however, and also the ttioloi at Lestiani and 
Dranista, have been described in more detail and with few drafts 26 . The 
report on the Protogeometric tholos tomb, excavated at Omolion, is even 
illustrated with a photograph 27 . Among the most representative Dark Age 
beehive tombs are those excavated near and within a Bronze Age settlement 
mound called Magoula (Fig. 2) located at Marmariani and they provided 
valuable information on the architectural features and grave offerings 28 . Other 
very important Dark Age tholos tombs have been discovered during recent 
excavations in Thessaly and the comprehensive publications throw additional 
light on the funerary architecture and mortuary practices in the region. Eight 
domed tombs (Figs, 3, 4, 5, 6) have been excavated in the area of Pherai so 
far and they make up the most significant group of such monuments in 
Thessaly 29 . However, the number of other Dark Age beehive tombs and tholoi 
recently unearthed at Argyropouli (Fig. 7), Mesorrahi and Krannon (Fig. 8) 30 
suggests that important discoveries can be expected in the future. 

Other funerary monuments from a later period provide more opportuni- 
ties to look for relationship between the beehive tombs in Thessaly and Thra- 
ce. Thus, the two Late Archaic tholos tombs excavated at Pharsalos are signifi- 
cant and they clearly show r the lasting tradition of constructing similar monu- 
ments in Thessaly. One was badly destroyed but the main architectural fea- 
tures are visible (Fig. 9) 31 . The presence of an Attic black figure amphora 
from the end of the 6th century B.C. and a synchronous inscribed cinerary urn 

poulos, "Avaoratpcu xat egeuvai ev BtooaXia xara to hoc, 1910", Prakt 1910, 168-264. 

25. D. R. Theocharis, 1965: "Avaaxaqpai ev HwkKm", Prakt 1965, 5-9; D. R. Theocharis, "Se- 
okXov", Ergon 1965, 1-9; G. Daux, "Chronique des louilles et decouvertes archeologiques en Grece 
en 1965", BCH 90 (1966) 862. 

26. A. S. Arvanitopoulos, "Avaoxuqxn xai epeuvai ev ©eaaaMa Kara to frog 1911", Prakt 
1911,280-356. 

27. D. R. Theocharis, "Aqxcuottite; xai ^vnu.aa 0eoaaUac", ADelt 17/2 (1961-1962) 170-179. 

28. W. A. Heurtley - T. C. Skeat, "The Tholos Tombs of Marmariane", BSA 31 (1930-1931) 1- 
55. 

29. P. Arachoviti, "Qoktoxoc JTQa>TOY£(i)[JL£TQLx6c, xacpoc. oiriv X£Qioyr\ twv $eQC&v" in: La 
Thessalie. Quinze annees de recherches archeologiques, 1975-1990. Actes du coiloque International 
Lyon, 17-22 avrii 1990, Athenes 1994, R, 125-138; A. Doulgeri-Intzesiloglou, "Hegioxil BeXeoTivou 
(aox«icov Oerxov)", ADelt 51/B' 1 (1996) 342-345. 

30. D. R. Theocharis, "MixoaL avaoxacpLxai ZQtv\aC\ ADelt 20/ET2 (1965) 316-320; A. Tzia- 
phalias, "Avaaxoupixec EQyaainc,. Nou,6g AagLorjg", ADelt 36/B '2 (1981) 255-260; A. Tziaphalias, 
"AvaoHacpLH£$ egyaoteg. NofJiog Aagtarig", ADelt 38/B' 1 (1983) 203-21 1; A, T/iaphalias - A, 
Zaouri, "Aire tt] poQ£ia JtEQompLtt. mc, rrjv aoyjila KQavvdwa: vexQoxacpeLQ xrjq JT.QftHU.riq enoxTfe 
tou OL6f|Qon" in: H Jt£Qi(pEQ£ia tov Mvxnva'ixov kooiaov. A ' AleOveq AitMorn^ovixd Ivfjuiomo, 
Aauia 1999, 143-152 with op. est; G. Touchais, "Chronique des fouilles et decouvertes archeo- 
logiques en Grece en 1988", BCH 113/2 (1989) 638. 

31. N. M. Verdelis, "AvaoMGKprj OaoaaSiou", Prakt 1955, 140-146. 
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indicate well the date of the tomb. The second beehive tomb (Fig. 10) is in bet- 
ter condition and still shows the details of the funerary structure 32 . Amazingly, 
it was built on top of an earlier Mycenaean chamber grave. A fragmentary 
Attic black figure krater, possibly made by Exekias, and a synchronous Corin- 
thian pyxis indicate that this tholos tomb can be dated to the second half of the 
6th or beginning of the 5th century B.C. However, the most of the rest of the 
pottery found dates from the 4th to the 3rd centuries B.C., which indicates that 
the monument was used for secondary activities during the Late Classical and 
Early Hellenistic Age. Perhaps more important than these two beehive tombs 
is the ashlar-built tholos tomb (Fig. 11) discovered close to Krannon 33 . This 
monument was partially destroyed but, nevertheless, features of its constru- 
ction are still visible. Red figure pottery fragments dated to ca. 480 B.C. in- 
dicate that the tomb was built around the middle of the 5th century B.C., a lit- 
tle earlier than the Thracian masonry-built domed tombs. The tombs at Phar- 
salos and Krannon could be seen as predecessors of the Thracian beehive tho- 
loi and they certainly show relationship in the funerary architecture of ancient 
Thessaly and Thrace. Moreover, two Thessalian tombs (dated early and mid 
4th century B.C.) with pyramidal burial chambers were excavated at Kran- 
non 34 as well as another one (dated end of the 5th or first half of the 4th 
century B.C.) at Gerakari Agias 35 , A similar Thracian pyramid-vaulted tomb 
(dated to the Early Hellenistic Age) was also discovered near Madzharovo 36 
supporting the hypothesis that there was interaction and relationship between 
these regions. Moreover, some historical records also provide evidence of 



32. N. M. Verdelis, "AvaoxatpiKai eoewai ev ©eaoa^La", Prakt 1951, 129-163; N. M. Ve- 
rdelis, "AvaaxeupiMat epeuvaL ev ©euaakia", Prakt 1952, 164-204; N. M. Verdelis, "AvaaxaipLxaL 
egewat ev ©eoaaUa", Prakt 1953, 120-132; N. M. Verdelis, "Avaaxacpfi <J>otQaaXoif, Prakt 1954, 
153-159. Cf. architectural study in: A. K. Orlandos, Les matehaux de construction et la technique 
architectural des anciens grecs. Seconde partie, Paris 1968, 211-212 who supposes that the tholos 
tomb at Pharsalos served as a model for the later beehive tombs in Thrace. 

33. D. R. Theocharis, "0eaaaUa'\ ADeit 16/2 (1960) 167-186; V. Milojcic, "Bericht Uber die 
Ausgrabungen und Arbeiten in Thessalien inn Herbst 1959", AA 1960, 175-178. Cf. also J. Fedak, 
Monumental Tombs of the Hellenistic Age: A Study of Selected Tombs from the Pre-Oassical to the 
Eariy Imperial Era, Toronto - Buffalo - London 1990, 166 and Archibald, op. tit. (n, 3), 301-302. 1 
was able to visit the tombs at Krannon in the company of Prof. William Greenwalt and am very 
grateful for his responsiveness and support to my study. 

34. E, Protonotariou-Deilaki, "Ktloto^ jTL>ooaju5oadf!; itiipog ex ion vexooiaqmou Kpav- 
vthvoq", Thessalika 3 (1960) 29-46; Theocharis, op.cit. (n. 32); Milojcic, op.cit. (n. 32); DC. Kurtz 
-J. Boardmaru Greek Burial Customs, London 1971, 277-278. 

35. K. I. Gallis, "AQxai6rr|f££ xou UATiuda ©eoaaUag", ADe/r28/B'2 (1973) 327-339. 

36. Preliminary publication in; B. Chaparov, "Mad/iiarovskatagrobnitsa", Muzei i Pametnitsi 
na Kulturata 25/4 (1985) 24-28. Cf. Archibald, op.cit. (n. 3) ? 2S8. 
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contacts between Thessaly and Thrace 37 , although further comparative studies 
of archaeological material are needed to demonstrate more similarities 38 . 

Further north, in the neighbouring areas of Thrace, some other discoveries 
brought to light important burial monuments. Three Early Iron Age tombs 
consisting of dromos and underground tholos chamber are reported at Pydna in 
Macedonia 39 and they are considered as monuments implying Mycenaean 
survival, although a relationship with contemporary beehive tombs in Thessaly 
is also possible. Another group of very interesting primitive circular tombs 
(Figs. 12, 13) built of roughly cut stones and slabs has been excavated at 
Konstandia near Pella m . The grave offerings clearly indicate that the monu- 
ments were built during the Early Iron Age and the Archaic Period. These 
chamber tombs at Konstandia allow one to suggest that Thessalian influence of 
constructing funerary monuments spread far north 41 . Obviously, the tholos 
tombs found in Macedonia should be considered like another possible source 
for origin of the Thracian domed tombs. 

Another recent discovery in ancient Macedonia adds further support to 
such a conclusion. In 1999, a completely destroyed tholos tomb was excavated 
at Derveni near ancient Lete 42 . The monument is located close to the other 
Early Hellenistic tombs and monumental graves that provided spectacular and 
rich itemmafa 43 . Although the structure was almost missing, careful research 
produced a reconstruction of the layout of the tomb, which consists of long 
dromos, rectangular antechamber and tholos burial chamber. A painted anthe- 



37. Thucydides IV 108, 1 and Xenophon, Hell. V 3, 9 for Thessalian soldiers in Thrace; Strabo 
VII 7, 1 for Thracians living in Thessaly, 

38. Cf. Archibald, op.ciL (n. 3), 90, 193, 204-205, 301. A recent study even reveals more simi- 
larities and interaction: Z. H, Archibald, "Space, Hierarchy, and Community in Archaic and Classi- 
cal Macedonia, Thessaly, and Thrace" in: R. Brock - S. Hodkinson (eds.), Alternatives to Athens. 
Varieties of Political Organization and Community in Ancient Greece, Oxford 2000, 212-233. 

39. M. Besios - M. Pappa, flvdva, n.p, 1 1. 

40. A. Chrysostomou, "To VExyorcMpeio uov tuufkov emr/r^ uL.6rio.ou trtrrv KumrravTLa AX- 
LMDJuag", AEMQ 9 (1995) 155-166; A. Chrysostomou, "KayvaiavcLa 1998-2000. To VEXpoxatpELO 
tcov TipPtov xai ti t-upmepT] Jiepioxti", AEMB 14 (2000) 505-518. I was able to consult personally 
Mrs. Anastasia Chrysostomou and would like to thank her for all information and literature. 

41. Ibidem. 

42. Letter by Dr. Katerina Tzanavari of 5th March 2001. I am deeply grateful to Mrs. 
Tzanavari who arranged my visit to the tomb and gave me information on this fascinating discovery 
and also provided literature on her excavation at Derveni. 

43. P. G. Themelis - I. P. Touratsoglou, Oi m<poL rov Aeofkviov, Athena 1997, passim. Rece- 
ntly the investigation was resumed, thus providing important discoveries: K. Tzanavari, "Aeppevi 
|iua vexpojtoXri nig apxeuag ATyciig", AEMQ 10a (1996) 461-476; K. Tzanavari. "O uouce&ovLXog 
taqpo; xov tvupox? xorj AeojtevLOih EmvajTQoa&tOQLa^og xr\c, xavx6xr\xac, evo^ JtaXtoi) £VQr)\ia- 
to^' in: Mvqtoc. Mvt]^T] lovliag BoKoroitovKoi}, GtooaXovixii 2000, 593-617. 
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mion, now exhibited in the Archaeological museum of Thessaloniki, and some 
other finds, such as pottery and coins, indicate that the tomb was built in the 
late 4th or beginning of the 3rd century B.C. This funerary monument is uni- 
que for Early Hellenistic Macedonia and clearly testifies to a relationship 
between Macedonian and Thracian tomb architecture 44 . Actually, the strong 
relations and interaction are evident in other archaeological material, too, and 
a great number of historical records provide sufficient evidence of various 
military and political activities as well as regular contacts between ancient 
Macedonia and Thrace 45 . 

As mentioned above, many architectural features and details clearly in- 
dicate that the Thracian beehive tombs were related not only to the mainland 
Greece, but also to the funerary monuments in Asia Minor and in addition, 
there are some Anatolian tholos tombs that date to the late 2nd and first half 
of the 1st millennium B.C. Thus, it is not surprising that a beehive tomb (Fig. 
14) consisting of long dromos and burial chamber dated to the 4th century B.C. 
was excavated near Kutlucha in Western Bithynia 46 . The monument is per- 
haps the best synchronous parallel to the Thracian domed tombs and could be 
considered as an excellent proof of the cultural interaction and ethnic relation- 
ship between ancient Thracians and Bithynians, as is recorded in numerous 
written sources 47 . Another tholos tomb (Fig. 15), unfortunately badly destro- 
yed, was excavated near £an in north-west Asia Minor 48 . A painted sarcopha- 
gus with hunting and battle scenes in relief indicates that the tomb was built in 

44. In details see the literature given in n. 2 and n. 3. The interaction between Macedonia and 
Thrace is well evident in the barrel -vaulted tombs widespread in both regions from the middle of the 
4th century B.C. onwards, but mainly during the Early Hellenistic Age. Besides a great number of 
articles presenting different monuments and various discussions on the Macedonian barrel-vaulted 
tombs, there are several publications providing catalogues or lists of the monuments, comprehensive 
study and excellent synthesis: S. G. Miller, Hellenistic Macedonian Architecture: fts Style and 
Painted Ornamentation, Ann Arbor 1972, passim; S. G. Miller, The Tomb of'Lyson and Kallikles: A 
Painted Macedonian Tomb, Mainz am Rhein 1993, passim; D. Pandermalis, "O vso; ujixcoovlxoi; 
rdepoe; xT|q BeyvLvac", Maxtdovixd 12 (1972) 147-182; B. Gossel, M&kedonische Kammergraber, 
Berlin 1980, passim. 

45. Hoddinott, op.cit. (n. 2), 104-110, 121-122; Archibald, op.cit (n. 3), passim with op. ciL; 
Archibald, op.cit. (n, 38). 

46. Mansel, op.cit (n. 2); A. M. Mansel, "1968 Kutluca ka/ina dair onrapor", Turk AD 17/1 
(1968) 105-109; A. M. Mansel, "Das Kuppelgrab von Kutluca (West-Bithynien) 11 , Thracia 3 (1974) 
207-220. Brief reports in: F. K. Dorner, Inschritten und Denkmaler aus Bithynicn (= IstForsch 14). 
Berlin 1941, 16-21; A. M. Mansel, "Kutluca (Bithynia), 1968", AnatSt 19 (1969) 16. 

47. D. Detschew, Die thrakischen Sprachreste, Wien 1976 , 63-65 with the main historical 
sources and epigraphk records. Cf. A. Fol, 'Thrako-bithynische Paralellen im vorrbmischen 
Zeitalter", Thracia 1 (1972) 197-212. 

48. N. Sevinc - R. Kbrpe - M. Tombul - C. B. Rose - D. Strahan - H. Kiesewetter - J. Wall- 
rodt, "A New Painted Graeco-Persian Sarcophagus from Qa.n , \ Studia Troica 1 1 (2001) 383-420. 
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the first quarter of the 4th century B.C. There are two other Anatolian monu- 
ments that provide examples of large corbelled tholoi: the Lion Tomb at Kni- 
dos 49 , dated to the late 4th or early 3rd centuries B.C. (but not excepting an 
earlier date) and the Ptolemaion at Limyra, dating from the second quarter of 
the 3rd century B.C. 50 Both constructions are open-air mausoleums, with re- 
markable designs and monumental fagades, but they can still be related to the 
tumular beehive tombs in Thrace thus providing evidence of contact and inter- 
action. The same is true for some of the monumental tholoi known in different 
regions of Greece and Asia Minor, and among these circular temples, the 
Early Hellenistic Heroon (Fig. 16) excavated in the agora of Stymphalos 51 is 
perhaps the best parallel, since its plan is very similar to some of the Thracian 
domed tombs, consisting of an entrance, and antechamber and a tholos burial 
chamber. 

However, other Late Classical and Early Hellenistic beehive tombs 
known in different parts of the ancient world do not seem to be so directly re- 
lated to the Thracian funerary tholoi, although one can speculate that common 
architectural models and ideas became widely known to different people living 
in long distance areas, especially during the Hellenistic Age. Most remarkable 
for the present study is the Bosporan monumental beehive tomb (Fig. 17) exca- 
vated in Zolotoi Kourgan near to Pantikapaion on the Northern Pontic coast 52 . 



49. Fedak, op.cit. (n. 32), 76-78; A. W. Lawrence, Greek Architecture. Revised by R. A. 
Tomlinson, New Haven - London 1996 5 , 147; P. A. Webb, Hellenistic Architectural Sculpture. 
Figurai Motifs in Western Anatolia and the Aegean Islands. Madison 1996, 12 L Cf. the first 
comprehensive publication: C. T. Newton, A History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and 
Branchidae II/2, London 1863, 480-5 11. 

50. J. Borchhardt, "Bericht dcr Grabimgskampagne in Limyra 1988", Kazi Sonugiari 
Toplantisi 11/2 (1989) 185-210; J. Borchhardt - G. Stanzl, "Ein hellenistischer Bau des Herr- 
scherkultes: das Ptolemaion in Limyra" in: Gotten Heroen, Herrscher in Lykien, Wien - Munchen 
1990, 79-84; J. Borchhardt - B. Borchhardt- Birbaumer, "Zum Kult der Heroen, Herrscher und 
Kaiser in Lykien", AW 23/2 (1992) 99-1 16; G. Stanzl, "Das Sogenannte Ptolemaion in Limyra 
Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen 1984-89" in: J. Borchhardt - G. Dobeseh (eds.), Akten des II. 
international Lykien-Symposions, Wien 1993, II, 183-190; Webb, op.cit (n. 48), 125-126. 

51. H. Lauter, Die Architektur des Hellenismus, Darmstadt 1986, 176-179, A general study of 
the Greek tholoi: F. Seiler, Die griechische Tholos, Mainz am Rhein 1986, passim. Cf. another recent 
discussion on the tholoi: J. R. McCredie - G. Roux - S. M. Shaw - J. Kurtich, Samothrace: The 
Rotunda ofArsmoe (= Samothrace 7), Princeton 1992, passim. 

52. Most recently: Tsctskhladze, op.cit. (n. 3). On the tombs found in Zolotoi and Tsarskii 
Kourgans: N. K on dak of -J. Tolstoi"- S. Reinach, Antiquites de la Russie Meridionale, Paris 1891, 
28-30, 109-1 10; J. Durm, "Die Kuppelgraber von Pantikapaion", OJh 10 (1907) 230-242; V. D. Bla- 
vatskii, "O proishozhdenii bosporskyh sklepov s ustupchatymi perekrytiyami", SovArch 24 (1955) 
29-53; V. D. Blavatskii, PantikapeL Ocherki istorii stolitsy Bospora, Moskva 1964, 74-83; V.F. Gai- 
dukevich, Bosporskoe tsarstvo, Moskva - St. Petersburg 1949, 244-297, 522-529; V, F. Gajdukevic, 
Das Bosporanische Reich, Berlin - Amsterdam 1971, 269-273; V. F. Gaidukevich, Bosporskie 
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The exact date of the tomb is debatable, but it is clear that it must be from the 
4th or early 3rd centuries B.C. It has been assumed that the huge number of 
Thracian beehive tombs in the 4th century B.C. inspired the construction of 
similar monument in the Crimea region, although the tholos shows many 
features typical of the contemporary Greek architecture, which influenced both 
ancient Bosporus and Thrace. Some other relations between Bosporan King- 
dom and Thrace 53 really do suggest there was possible bilateral communica- 
tion with respect to the construction of tombs. This, of course, does not dis- 
count the obvious Greek influence or the likelihood that Greek architects and 
masons designed and built many tombs in both regions 54 . 

Going further west to Campania, a 3rd or early 2nd century B.C. tholos 
tomb (Fig. 18a, b) was excavated in the cemetery of ancient Cumae 55 and is 
now under restoration. This monument is unique for Hellenistic Italia and is a 
contemporary parallel to some of the Thracian beehive tombs, although a 
revival of Minoan and Mycenaean burial traditions has been also assumed 56 . 
Such similarity in funerary architecture needs further explaining. However, in 
this particular case eventual relationship with the earlier Etruscan domed 
tombs from the 7th and 6th centuries B.C. is much more likely than a 
speculative Thracian connection or presumption for Late Helladic influence 57 . 



goroda. Vstupchatye sktepy, eHinisiicheskaya usad l ba, ilurat, St. Petersburg 1981, 6-44 with most 
comprehensive and revised description and detailed study of the tombs. A brief information in: H. A. 
Savostina, "Les kourganes du Bosphore", Les Dossiers dArcheofogie 188 (1993) 58-67. Among the 
earliest publications cf. K. Neumann, Die Hellenen im Skytheniande, Berlin 1855, 492-501. 

53. A. J. Graham, "Thasos and the Bosporan Kingdom", Ancient West & East 1/1 (2002) 87- 
101 with study on relationship between ancient Bosporus and Thrace. 

54. Cf. discussion in: Tsctskhladzc, op.cit. (n. 3). 

55. G. Pellegrini, "Tombe greche areaiehe e tomba greco-sannitica a tholos del la necropoli di 
Cuma", MonAnt 13 (1903) 201-294; G. Karo, "Tombe arcaiche di Cuma", HP/ 30/1-3 /= Ser, Ill - 
T. 10/ (1904) 1-29; A. Maiuri, "Aspetti e problemi dell'archeologia campana", Historia 4/1 (1930) 
50-82; F, Uliano, Cuma. II tempio di Apoilo e ii dromos. Strutture egeo micenee, Napoli 1984, 65-67, 
86-89. 

56. ibidem. 

57. Besides a number of publications on Etruscan tholos tombs from Archaic period, there are 
some comprehensive studies; A. Akerstrbm, Studien liber die etruskischen Graber, Uppsala 1934, 
passim; M. Demus-Quatember, Etruskische Grabarchitektur. Typologie und Ursprungsfragen, 
Baden-Baden 1958, passim; F. Prayon, Friihetruskische Grab- und Hausarchttektur (= RM Suppi. 
22), Heidelberg 1975, passim. In the recent years the parallels in the Hellenistic tomb architecture 
and painting between Italia, Macedonia and Thrace have been studied in details: J. P, Oleson, The 
Sources of Innovation in Later Etruscan Tomb Design (ca. 350-100 B.C.), Roma 1982, passim; M. 
Torelli, "Macedonia, Epiro e Magna Grecia: La pittura di eta classica e protoellenistica", Magna 
Grecia r Epiro e Macedonia. AttiTaranto 24 (1985) 379-398; J. M. RJazquez, "Los rituales 
funerarios de la tumba tracia de Ka/anlak y sus paralelos en Grecia, Etruria, Campania, Lacio, la 
Peninsula Iberica y Chipre" in: X&Qig AidaoxaXiag, Studia in honorem Ludovici Aegidii. Homen&je 
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As mentioned above, most of the scholars believe that the earliest Thra- 
cian beehive tombs appeared in the beginning of the 4th century B.C., which is 
true for most of these monuments. However, some funerary structures in 
Thrace indicate that the construction of monumental tholoi could be traced 
back to an earlier period. The first one is a tholos (Fig. 19) excavated in the 
cemetery of Zone (Mesembria), a Greek colony with multiethnic population 
located in the Samothracian peraia 58 . A number of bronze fibulae found in the 
tomb date the structure to the 8th-7th centuries B.C. Unfortunately, this 
monument was badly destroyed and although it is possible to ascertain that it 
was used for burial, evidence of the complete layout, the roofing system, the 
design of the entrance, and a possible drornos has been lost. Nevertheless, the 
monument at Zone could be seen as the earliest Thracian funerary tholos that 
testifies to the multilateral relations in the tomb architecture between Aegean 
Thrace and other regions in Greece, where the Dark Age and Archaic beehive 
tombs were widespread. Moreover, the location of the monument in an area 
inhabited by both Greeks and Thracians suggests that the Greek colonists were 
the people who brought the idea of constructing tholos tombs to some regions 
of Thrace. Therefore, during the process of contact and interaction, the 
aristocracy of the local tribal groups took over these ideas and, during the next 
centuries, masonry-built beehive tombs became the acceptable style for elite 
funerary monuments in Thrace. Two other circular enclosures discovered in 
the cemetery of Zone 59 , could be the remains of destroyed tholos tombs. If so, 
these monuments also support the conclusion above. When talking about the 
earliest tholos tombs, it is necessary to specify that re-examination of the 
archaeological data may reveal that domed tombs were built in Thrace 
throughout the Hellenistic period and even longer. So, some of the monuments 
presumably come from the Early Imperial Age, although many scholars 
believe that the last Thracian beehive tombs should be dated to the first half of 
the 3rd century B.C. and not to later periods. 

However, the best example of an early tomb (Fig. 20) from inland Thrace, 



a Luis Git, Madrid 1994, 625 635; S, Steingraber, "Grabarehitektur und Grabmalerei in Thrakien 
und im vorromiscfien Italien - cine vergleichende Studie", Problem! na Izkustvoto 32/4 (1999) 53- 
68; S. Steingraber, Arpt - Apulien - Makedonien. Studien zum unteritalkchen Grabwesen in 
heilcnistischcr ZciU Mainz 2000, passim; S. Steingraber, "Gab es eine Koine" (n. 3). 

58. A. K. Vavritsas, "Avaaftacpri MeoriuPytag 0o6xti;", Prakt 1966, 67-70; A. K. Vavritsas, 
"Avaowotcprj MfcanjJLpQLa^ 0Q<fotT|£" Prakt 1967, 89-95; Ts. Tsatsopoulou, "H avaaxoupLfcTJ eQevva 
oit]v apyata Meariuppia xaia to 1990", AEMQ 4 (1990) 587-594; P. Tsatsopoulou-Kaloudi, 
Mesembria - Zone, Athens 200 1 , 24. 

59. Tsatsopoulou, op.cit. (n. 58) and Tsatsopoulou-Kaloudi, op.cit. (n. 58) with brief infor- 
mation. 
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built around the middle of the 1st millennium B.C., comes from a tumulus lo- 
cated near Brestovitsa in Rhodope Mountain 60 . Unfortunately, the exact date 
of the monument is not very clear, since the pottery and a bronze fibula found 
there have not yet been properly published and this material is only reported 
as coming from the 6th century B.C. In any case, the early 5th century B.C. 
should be also considered when discussing chronology of the structure. The 
construction of the tomb itself is unique among the rest of the Thracian fune- 
rary monuments. It has a long dromos and a burial chamber with a rectan- 
gular and almost square base covered by a beehive dome supported by four 
pendentives. This technique in the construction of burial chambers is well 
attested in some Late Minoan and Geometric tombs in Crete like those at 
Praisos, Mouliana, Vrokastro, Panagia and others 61 . During the 7th-6th centu- 
ries B.C., similar features of burial chamber design were widespread in Etru- 
ria as is evident from the tombs at San Cerbone, Del Diavolino and other 
funerary monuments 62 , contemporary to the Brestovitsa tomb. In a later 
period, such a burial chamber structure was also found in the Bosporan tomb 
discovered in Tsarskii Kourgan located close to Pantikapaion, dated to the 4th 
or early 3rd century B.C. 63 . 

The general classification of the beehive tombs built in Thrace during the 
4th and early 3rd centuries B.C. shows that the simplest monuments consist 
only of tholos chamber or domed burial chamber and dromos 64 . Such a single- 
chamber tholos tomb (Fig. 21) has been excavated near Belovo in Southern 
Bulgaria 65 . The tomb had been looted and destroyed but can be dated to the 
4th century B.C. The structure is pseudo-isodomic and the plan parallels the, 
later, tholos tomb at Cumae in Campania, while the shape of the chamber: a 
tholos with a dome possibly constructed like frustum of a cone, can be compa- 



60. B. Chaparov, "Trakiiska grobnitsa pri selo Brestovitsa, Plovdivsko" in: First International 
Symposium "Seuthopolis" Burial Mounds in South-East Europe. Resumes, Kazanlak 1993, 86-87; V. 
Gerassimova — M. Rousseva — K. Kissyov, "Nepublikuvani trakiiski pametnitsi ot zemlishtaia na 
selata Brestovitsa i Parvenets, Plovdivsko' 1 , Izvestiya na Muzeite ot Yuzhna Bulgaria 18 (1992) 
63-78; M. Rousseva, "Trakiiska grobnitsa krai Brestovitsa", Rodopi 29/3 (1994) 27-28; Rousseva, 
Thracian Cult Architecture (n. 2), 1 19-122; Rousseva, Trakiiska grohnichna arhitektum (n. 2), 120- 
121, No. 28; Archibald, opxit. (n. 3), 65, 15 1-152. 

61. Cf. the literature given in n. 4 and n. 11. 

62. Cf. the literature given in n. 56. 

63. Cf. the literature gi ven in n. 5 1 . 

64. Cf. Rousseva, Thracian Cult Architecture (n. 2), 50-51 and Rousseva, Trakiiska grohnichna 
arhitektura (n. 2), 52-68. 

65. I. Velkov, "Novootkrita kupolna grobnitsa pri s. Malko Belovo", Godishnik na Narodniya 
Arheologicheski Muzei 1 (1942) 37-44. Cf. the literature given in n. 2 and n, 3 lor later discussions 
on the tomb. Especially: Rousseva, Trakiiska grohnichna arhitektura (n. 2), 138, No. 40. 
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red both with the Cumae tholos and the earlier tomb at Krannon in Thessaly, 
Moreover, the stone sarcophagus, which is located in the chamber of the 
Belovo monument, resembles the Classical Thessaiian pyramid-vaulted and 
beehive tombs mentioned above, since sarcophagi are typically found in their 
funerary interior. This parallel, also, suggests bilateral relationships between 
those involved in funerary architecture and mortuary practices. 

Two other tombs consisting of beehive burial chamber and dromos have 
been excavated near Ravnogor in Rhodope Mountain 66 . The masonry of the 
first tomb (Fig. 22) is quite primitive and, obviously, local Thracians built the 
monument. Because of the primitive style of construction, the tomb was dated 
as being from the late 4th or first half of the 3rd century B.C. However, the 
only materia] found inside the domed chamber that can be dated exactly comes 
from the early 1st century A.C. This could indicate that the monument was 
used for a longer period like a heroon, or even that the tomb was built in the 
Late Hellenistic or Early Imperial Age. In this particular case, the primitive 
construction may not be the right criterion to date the tomb. The same is true 
for the second tomb (Fig. 23) excavated at Ravnogor, although materials it 
contained from the Hellenistic Age suggest an earlier date. In any case, the 
beehive tombs at Ravnogor both display very simple architectural layouts, 
which correspond well with the Late Archaic and Classical Thessaiian domed 
tombs at Pharsalos and Krannon. The 4th century B.C. tomb at Kutlucha in 
Bithynia also has similar plan consisting of beehive chamber and dromos 
leading to periphery of the tumulus. 

To sum up, I would like to say that further comparative study of the tomb 
architecture and painting in the Eastern Mediterranean and particularly in 
Thessaly, Macedonia and Thrace should reveal more parallels. Such a study 
will most certainly change our view on the exchange of knowledge and the 
level of multilateral interactions that took place in these regions, especially 
during the Late Classical and Early Hellenistic Age. 



66. G. Kitov, "Kupolnite grobnitsi pri Ravnogor v Rodopite", ArheoJogiya 31/3 (1989) 28-41; 
G. Kitov, "The Domed Tombs near the Village of Ravnogor in the Rhodopes", Talanta 22-23 ( 1 990- 
1991)23-47. Cf. Archibald, op.tit. (n. 3), 2S5-288. 
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Fig. 2. The Magoula tombs at 
Marmariani (after Heurtley - 
Skeat 1930-1931). 



Fig, 3, The tomb at Pherai 
(after Arachoviti 1994). 
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Fig. 4. Tomb IT III at Pherai (after 
Doulgeri-Intzesiloglou 1996). 



Fig. 5, Tomb E II at Pherai (after 
Doulgeri-Intzesiloglou 1996). 
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Fig. 6. Tomb Z I at Pherai (after 
Doulgeri-Intzesiloglou 1996). 
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Fig. 7. The tomb at Argyropouii (after Tzm- 
phatias 1981). 
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Fig. 8. The tomb at Krannon (after 
Tziaph alias - Zaouri 1999). 
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Fig. 10. The tomb at Pharsalos (after Verdelis 1953). 
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Fig. 1L Tomb B at Krannon (after 
Theocharis 1960). 
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Fig. 22, Tomb 5 at Konstandia (after 
Chrysostomou 1995). 
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Ffe 14. The tomb at Kutlucha (after Mansel 1974) 
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Fig. 17. The Zolotoi Kourgan tomb at Pantikapaion (after Gaidukevich 1981). 
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Belovo (after 
Veikov 1942). 
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Fig. 22. Tomb 1 at Ravnogor 
(after KItov 1989). 
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Nikola Theodossiev 

Celtic Settlement in North-Western Thrace during the Late Fourth and Third 

Centuries BC: Some Historical and Archaeological Notes* 



North-western Thrace is a specific region of the northern Balkans that was 
inhabited by various tribal communities of Thracians, Illyrians and Celts who 
played important roles in the history and culture of south-eastern Europe during the 
first millennium BC. Geographically, the ancient region of Thrace covers modern 
north-western Bulgaria and eastern Serbia, while the most powerful tribal 
community that emerged in the fifth century BC was known as the Triballi who 
were Thracian people well described in various Greek and Roman historical 
sources (for a detailed study on the whole region see: Theodossiev 2000), The early 
Celtic settlement in this part of ancient Thrace has been always a controversial 
question examined by different scholars since the first decades of the twentieth 
century. Some recent detailed studies have thrown additional light on the whole 
problem (Megaw et al 2000; Megaw 2004; Theodossiev 2000: 82-100) and the 
following paper is offered in honour of Zenon Wozniak, an international scholar of 
the highest reputation who has been for many years deeply involved in European 
Iron Age studies and who is the author of a number of seminal studies of the 
eastern zone of La Tene culture (Wozniak 1974; 1976). 

Various historical records and archaeological finds of the early Hellenistic 
Age provide us with options for considering the presence of Celts in north-western 
Thrace and their interaction with local tribal communities. The earliest contacts are 



l 



evidenced in Arrianus {Anah. I 4, 6-8) and Strabo (VII 3, 8) who testify that Celts 
from the Adriatic coast attended the armistice and alliance agreements concluded 
between the Triballian king Syrmos and Alexander the Great in 335 BC (see also 
Bouzek and Gustin in this volume). During the negotiations, which took place in 
the territory of the Triballi, the Celts affirmed their vows of friendship and 
hospitality before the Macedonian king and presumably at precisely that time they 
established first diplomatic contacts with Triballi (for a compilation of the ancient 
records see: Katsarov 1919; Cunliffe 1997: 79-80; Megaw 2004; Theodossiev 
2000: 81-82; see also discussion of the nature of ancient literary sources concerning 
Celts in: Dobesch 1991; Rankin 1995). 

Any reconstruction of contacts and relations, including gifts exchange, 
between Celts and Triballi during the last decades of the fourth and the very 
beginning of the third century BC, or, in contrast, supposed military conflicts and 
invasion, does find some support in the scanty archaeological finds available. Such 
is the golden Celtic neckring or tore (Fig. 1), unearthed by chance near Gorni 
Tsibar, a village situated close to the southern bank of the Danube in north-western 
Bulgaria (Theodossiev 2000: 116, cat. no. 84 with op. cit^ fig. 90; cf Wells 1995 
for the possible range of methods of distribution of valuable objects). The tore dates 
to the end of the fourth or beginning of the third century BC and finds good 
parallels among a number of La Tene B1/B2 neckrings discovered in other parts of 
Iron Age Europe (Jacobsthal 1969: 170, no. 46; Megaw and Megaw 2001: 119 
ill. 1 68; Moscati et aL 1991: 712: no. 129; more recently see also: Megaw 2004), It 
is known that the tore was considered as a sacred object and symbol of high social 
status among the Celts (Green 1992: 211-212). Unfortunately, as far as the Gorni 
Tsibar neckring is concerned, there is no reliable information on the find 
circumstances or its archaeological context. Therefore, it is only speculation to 
consider that the tore originally formed part of a Celtic burial or ritual deposit and 



thus could be related to a presumed ethnic presence of Celts in that region of 
Thrace. However, such a presence during the late fourth and early third century BC 
is not supported by any surviving historical record. Since the tore may alternatively 
come from a Thracian funeral or other ritual context, it is possible to assume that 
the precious object was a political gift, offered by some Gaulish chieftain to an 
unknown Triballian aristocrat during the course of negotiations. One may go 
further and hypothesise that similar contacts accompanied the first expansion of 
Celtic tribal groups towards the central Balkans during the last decades of the 
fourth century BC, as well as during their settlement on the western fringes of 
north-western Thrace, in the Morava river valley, previously controlled by the 
Illyrian tribe of the Autariatai. Of course, the Gorni Tsibar tore might be also 
interpreted as booty, related to the victory of Cassander over the Galatae, which 
took place in the area of the west Balkan range c. 310 or c. 298 BC (Frey, Szabo 
1991 : 481 who suggest a relationship between the tore and this historical event). 

From the first decades of the third century BC the territory of the Triballi 
became a marginal zone of the Hellenistic world and during the late 280s and 270s 
BC indigenous tribal communities faced a well-organized Celtic military invasion 
(on this incursion and the political history of the region see; Katsarov 1919; 
Polaschek 1937; Mocsy 1966; Gerov 1967; 1969 with historical sources; Danov 
1975-1976; Papazoglu 1978; 52-57, 272-278; 1988; Domaradski 1984; Tacheva 
1987: 27-48; Hammond 1989: 298-301; Frey, Szabo 1991; Garasanin 1996; 
Lazarov 1996; Theodossiev 2000: 82-92; Megaw 2004). However, the great Celtic 
inrush into north-western Thrace was preceded by military pressure on its western 
periphery and incursions leading towards the central Balkans, incursions that had 
already begun in the last decades of the fourth century BC, when, c. 313 BC, the 
Gauls conquered the Illyrian Autariatae and banished part of them. Soon after that 
conquest, in 310 BC — or possibly 298 BC — the Macedonian general Cassander 



defeated the Celts somewhere in the west Balkan range, presumably in the territory 
of the Triballi as mentioned above. Supposedly at the same time, military 
detachments of Gauls, led by Cambaules, reached the borders of Thrace but did not 
have the courage to invade it. 

While the gold tore from Gomi Tsibar may not testify with complete 
certainty to military conflicts or to a Celtic enclave in north-western Thrace during 
the late fourth or beginning of the third century BC, the conquest of the Autariatae 
c. 313 BC and Celtic settlement in the Morava river valley are well evidenced with 
archaeological material. Thus, the investigation of the flat cemetery in the region of 
Pecine near Kostolac, a town situated in the lower Morava valley and close to the 
Danube, in north-eastern Serbia, provides a good illustration of the ethnic changes 
that occurred in the region (Jovanovic 1984, 1985, 1991; Theodossiev 2000: 120- 
121, cat. no. 113 with full bibliography). A number of Celtic cremation and 
inhumation graves, the earliest dating to the end of the fourth or beginning of the 
third centuries BC, are situated around the nine earliest graves, presumably 
belonging to the Autariatae and dated to the second half of the fourth century BC. 
These are located in the centre of the cemetery (on possible ethnic identification of 
the earliest burials see: Theodossiev 2000: 40-41). The continuity observable on 
this burial site clearly indicates that the new Celtic settlers did not annihilate the 
Autariataec community but that they assimilated with the indigenous population 
and presumably mixed ethnically with it (Jovanovic 1985, 1992). Therefore, it is 
possible to assume that from the end of the fourth century BC onwards, the Morava 
River valley and the regions located to the east turned into a Celto-Illyro-Thracian 
interaction zone (Theodossiev 2000: 98-100). 

The major and well-organized Celtic military invasion into Thrace, 
Macedonia and Greece occurred at the very end of the 280s BC. Using as a base the 
already conquered territories of the Autariatae in the central Balkans, in 280 BC the 



Gauls led by Cerethrius prepared themselves to fight against the Triballi and the 
remaining Thracians, Brennus and Acichorius against Paeonia, and Bolgios/Bulgius 
against Macedonia and Illyria (Pausanias X 19, 7). At the end of the same year or in 
the next one, Bolgius defeated the Macedonian army and killed Ptolemy Ceraunos. 
In 279 BC, Brennus — possibly not a historical character — began a campaign 
against Delphi; the Celtic detachments on their way south devastated the Dardani, 
neighbours to the south-west of the Triballi. At the same time, those Gauls who 
were left by Brennus to guard their tribal borders, enlisted 3000 horsemen and 15 
000 foot-soldiers to form an army which defeated the Triballi and the Getae, who 
seem unsuccessfully to have tried to push out the invaders (Iustinus XXV 1, 2-3). 
In the same year, 279 BC, after the complete defeat of the Celts during the 
campaign against Delphi and Brennus' s suicide, some of the surviving Gauls took 
the way back led by Bathanattus (later the route was named the 'Way of 
Bathanattus') and in 278 BC part of them, the so-called Scordisci, settled the lands 
between Sava, Danube and Morava rivers (Polybius I 6, 4; Iustinus XXIV 4, 8, 
XXXII 3, 6-8; Posidonius frg. 48J; Athenaeus VI 25, p. 234 a-b). The new 
Scordiscan settlers completely overran the local Autariatae and formed a powerful 
tribal alliance that played an important role, both politically and military, in the 
north Balkans until the end of the first century BC (Garasanin 1966, 1996; 
Todorovic 1974; Papazoglu 1978; Jovanovic, Popovic 1991). Also in 279 BC, 
another part of the Celtic forces, who survived the defeat at Delphi, led by 
Comontorios established a tribal state in Thrace with its capital called Tylis, 
presumably located in the region of Byzantium, where another group of Gauls 
under the leadership of Leonorius and Loutorius had already settled after they had 
separated from Brennus during the march through Dardania. The Gaulish tribal 
state established in this way expanded gradually and reached the Balkan range to 
the north but was destroyed by the Thracians in 213 BC (recent study in: Lazarov 



1996). In 277 BC, Antigonus Gonatas defeated the Gaulish army in a great battle 
near Lysimacheia, close to the Thracian Chersonese. Thus, he ended the period of 
Celtic invasion and plundering. 

The early settlement of the Scordisci on the western periphery of north- 
western Thrace, that is, in the lands to the east of the Morava, is not well 
documented in the ancient sources. Strabo (VII 5, 11) provides vague information 
on the Triballi being conquered by the Autariatae, and one possible interpretation of 
this text is that both tribal groups were defeated by the newly settled Scordisci in 
278 BC (Papazoglu 1978: 53). This interpretation finds some support in Appianus 
(Illyr. 3) who notes that after the Scordisci defeated the Triballi, the latter withdrew 
beyond the Danube towards the territory of the Getae. Strabo (VII 3, 13) also 
describes similar movements of the Getae to the south of the Danube, due to the 
military pressure from the Scythians, Bastarnae and Sauromatae, while on the other 
hand, the Triballi, threatened by Illyrians (most likely the Scordisci: Papazoglu 
1978: 54-55), escaped to the north of Danube. Unfortunately, the ancient records 
cannot be placed in a reliable chronological framework (Papazoglu 1978: 54), Most 
likely, these military confrontations occurred in the 270s and 260s BC, not long 
after the Triballi had been defeated for the first time by the Brennus's Celts in 279 
BC, and when the Scordisci led by Bathanattus had already settled between the 
Morava and Sava rivers (Garasanin 1996). The Triballian tribes, who had escaped 
across the Danube, presumably inhabited the region immediately to the east of the 
Morava, where the Little Scordisci were certainly located during the second and 
first centuries BC. During the second quarter of the third century BC the Triballian 
tribal community, after it had experienced the effects of the devastating Celtic 
invasion, certainly lost forever political control of the peripheral western area. 

A number of archaeological finds may be interpreted as a proof of the fluid 
political situation within north-western Thrace due to the Gaulish invasion and the 



following conflicts with the newly settled Scordisci. In primary position is the 
remarkable silver treasure from Rogozen, which most likely was hidden as a result 
of military threat. If so, the latest vessels, dated to the end of the fourth century and 
first decades of the third century BC, testify that the hoard was buried in the period 
of the great Celtic invasion of 280 BC (Theodossiev 2000: 135, cat. no. 196). 
About eleven separate hoards, consisting of early Hellenistic gold and silver coins, 
are known from north-western Thrace and presumably most of these were also 
hidden during the turbulent events of 270s and 260s BC when the Triballian tribes 
had been defeated by the Gauls and the Scordisci (Theodossiev 2000: 84, 101 and 
List). 

The ancient sources describing Celtic incursions are well supported by other 
archaeological finds. In 1959, an iron La Tene CI sword with fragmentary 
decorated scabbard (Fig. 2a, b) was found in a funerary pyre, during excavation of 
the Kopanata Mogila tumulus at c. 2 km to the north of Pavolche, a village situated 
near the town of Vratsa in north-western Bulgaria (Nikolov 1965: 179-181; 
Theodossiev 2000: 143, cat. no. 248; Megaw et aL 2000). The tumulus belongs to a 
barrow cemetery consisting of six small mounds located close to the South of the 
Vrats-Mezdra road. Although the decorated sword scabbard has been previously 
considered in a number of prior publications (Wozniak 1974: 46-95, fig. 9: 6, 190, 
list II, no. 109), only recently has a detailed study provided a complete analysis of 
the find and in particular the decorated scabbard. The scabbard design, which most 
probably is derived from the dragon- or bird-pair motifs, may be compared with a 
number of decorated scabbards and swords known in Slovenia, Croatia and 
Transdanubia, a style which spread throughout Iron Age Europe in La Tene B and 
C; undoubtedly, the Pavolche sword is a Celtic product (Megaw et aL 2000; 
Megaw 2004). Rather than an occasional import or status-enhancing gift or booty 
belonging to a deceased Triballian warrior, it might be suggested that the Pavolche 



sword might be evidence of a Scordiscan intruder buried in the mound some time 
around 270-200 BC. However, the funerary rite and grave construction — a pyre 
within a tumulus — evidenced by the Pavolche barrows is entirely typical of the 
Triballi during the Hellenistic period and is not known among the Scordisci 
(Theodossiev 2000: 29-31, 44-45); moreover, almost all grave goods found at 
Pavolche are of Thracian origin. Therefore, having in mind that there is not a single 
historical record testifying to Celtic settlement in the eastern part of north-western 
Thrace during the third century BC, and given that all sources describe a period of 
invasion and conflict, and moreover, that at present there are no excavated graves in 
the region that can be regarded as typically Celtic (cf Theodossiev 2000: 25-48), 
one may conclude that the Pavolche sword was most likely booty or a gift buried 
within a Triballian funerary context. Of course, one may not exclude the probability 
that some Gaulish (that is, Scordiscan) ethnic enclaves existed in the region during 
the third century BC (c/Zirra 1976; Tacheva-Hitova 1978; for Celtic enclaves in 
north-eastern Thrace: Lazarov 1996). Following from this, any Celts who may have 
settled among the indigenous Triballi would have been assimilated and adopted 
Thracian funerary customs. In any case, the Pavolche sword scabbard reflects the 
complex and often violent interactions and the dynamic relationship between Celts 
and Thracians in a period of war, invasion and ethnic changes. 

Another curious object, which may suggest contacts and interaction between 
the Scordisci and Triballi, is a small inscribed cult relief (Fig. 3a-c), a chance find 
most likely from western Bulgaria and currently located in the National Museum of 
Archaeology, Sofia (Manov 1993; Theodossiev 2000: 58, fig. 155). The carved 
stone illustrates well the religious beliefs of the Scordisci who obviously worshiped 
Epona, the tribal ancestor-god and the warrior hero. Since the object comes from no 
clear archaeological context and lacks exact parallels among Celtic cult reliefs, it is 
not easy to provide a precise dating for the piece; only the inscription gives some 
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support for a third century BC date (Manov 1993). The ritual function of the object 
is also unknown but carved stones displaying various imagery were widely used in 
Celtic cult practices (Cunliffe 1992; 1997; Green 1986; 1992; 1995: 466-468; 
Megaw and Megaw 2001; Moscati et aL 1991). While the ritual purpose is obscure, 
the understanding of the figures carved on the Sofia object seems to be relatively 
clear. On the one side of the relief, there is a mare, which in this particular case 
might be interpreted as a hippomorphic personification of Epona, the Celtic horse- 
goddess (Green 1986: 91-94, 173-174; 1992: 90-92; 1995: 479). Epona was known 
as a deity of fertility and prosperity but she was also associated with beliefs 
relevant to death and the underworld. The other side of the carved stone shows a 
man in a fight to the death with an enormous snake. Most probably, this is a 
representation of the tribal warrior-chieftain and hero, presumably regarded as a 
mythical ancestor and represented in a moment of heroic confrontation, fighting a 
chthonic reptile (cf Green 1986: 185-186; 1992: 194-195 on the healing, chthonic, 
fertility, protection and evil associations of the snake in the Celtic cults). In Irish 
mythology, the warrior chief Finn mac Cumhaill kills great water snakes, while the 
Ulster hero Conall Cernach is recorded as overcoming an enormous snake which 
guards a treasure (Green 1992: 64-65, 98-99, 194-195). On the edge of the Sofia 
relief, a second snake is depicted together with a male facing to the front 
contiguous to a short incised inscription - SKOPAO (= genitive: 'belonging to 
Scordus'). It is beyond any doubt that this is the image of the tribal eponym and 
ancestor-god Scordus, attested as Scordiscus in the sources (Appianus, Ilfyr. 2). 
Although the fighting scene between the Scordiscan warrior hero and the snake 
finds good parallels in later Insular Celtic myths, an alternative reading would be 
that the imagery was influenced by the Delphic dragon-slaying myth concerning the 
fight between Apollo and Python. In such a case, it is possible even to assume a 
Graeco-Celtic religious syncretism and to suggest that the carved cult stone was 



produced after the failed Gaulish campaign against Delphi in 279 BC. As discussed 
above, this event was of crucial importance for the establishment of the Scordiscan 
tribal community and its later political development. It is interesting that the cult 
relief is the first monument, which displays the use of Greek script by Scordisci in 
the Hellenistic period. 

A number of historical records of the late second and first centuries BC reinforce 
the earlier evidence on multilateral interaction and relationship, clearly testifying 
that the Scordisci inhabited the western regions of north-western Thrace and were 
there intermingled with Thracians and Illyrians. Ammianus Marcellinus (XXVII 4, 
4) mentions that the Scordisci occupied part of Thrace while Strabo (VII 5, 12) 
specifies that the Great Scordisci lived between the Noaros (present-day Sava or 
Drava) and the Morava rivers, while the Little Scordisci inhabited lands to the east 
of the Morava in the neighborhood of the Triballi and Moesi (for the distribution of 
the Scordisci in the Hellenistic age see: Papazoglu 1978: 354-389). Moreover, both 
archaeological finds and historical sources testify that during the late Hellenistic 
period the Little Scordisci became ethnically intermingled with the indigenous 
Autariatae and Triballian tribes in the Morava valley and further to the east; this led 
to syncretic ethnic and cultural processes and turned the region into a Celto-Illyro- 
Thracian interaction zone (Garasanin 1957, 1966; Todorovic 1966; Zirra 1976; 
Jovanovic 1992; Theodossiev 2000: 85-92, 98-100; Gerov 1967). The co-existence 
of different tribes and their ethnic mixing are clearly evidenced by Strabo (VII 3, 2 
et 1 1; VII 5, 1-2), who describes Scordisci crossed with Thracians and Illyrians and 
writes of Thracians mixed with Celts and Scythians, obviously having in mind 
north-eastern Thrace and the regions to the north of the Danube, Presumably, it is 
due to these reasons that other ancient authors, when they describe Celtic ferocity, 
also identify the Scordisci with the Thracians, (Iulius Floras, Epitom. de T. Liv, I 39 
et III 4; Rufius Festus IX; Orosius, Hist adv. pag. V 23, 17-19; Iordanes, Rom. 
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219). As discussed above, the Celtic flat cemetery at Kostolac clearly indicates 
ethnic change and assimilation, which occurred at the end of the fourth century and 
into the first decades of the third centuries BC, before the region fell under the 
political control of the Scordisci during the 270s BC. Therefore, it is possible to 
suppose that the historical sources, describing the localization of the Little 
Scordisci and the ethnic mixing between Celts, Thracians and Illyrians during the 
late second and first centuries BC, may reflect earlier events at the time of the great 
Gaulish invasion, which was to have so strong an impact and to change for ever 
certain parts of the early Hellenistic world. 
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CAPTIONS 

Fig. 1 - Golden tore from Gorni Tsibar (after Theodossiev 2000) 

Fig. 2 a - Iron scabbard and sword from Pavolche (after Megaw R. et al. 2000) 

Fig. 2b- Decorated front plaque of Pavolche scabbard (after Megaw R. et al. 

2000) 

Fig. 3 a, b, c - Inscribed cult relief from Western Bulgaria (after Theodossiev 

2000) 
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INTRODUCTION 

More than a century has passed since the first accidental discoveries 
of finds around the Mai Tepe tumulus, the "Mound of the Treasure" 
near the village of Mezek in south-eastern Bulgaria (Hamdy 1908, 
pLVIII-IX) and eight decades since Bogan Filov explored the tholos 
tomb there. Despite the efforts of several generations of researchers 
and general progress in later studies on tomb architecture (GroHHOBa 
2002; Stoyanov 2005; Theodossiev 2007), breastplate and bronze ves- 
sels (Ognenova 1961; Venedikov 1977; Archibald 1985; 1998, 253-258, 
277), jewellery items and horse-harness (Pfrommer 1990; Tonkova 
1997; 2010; Stoyanov 2010) or the attempts of Domaradzki to analyze 
the sequence in burial practice (^OMapa^cKM 1988; 1998), it is still dif- 
ficult to achieve a coherent explanation of multiple activities in the Mai 
Tepe tomb as reflected in the available archaeological data. 

Following this retrospective line it is may be an appropriate occa- 
sion to mark one more anniversary. Seven decades ago Paul Jacobsthal 
(1940) recognized some of the objects from the tomb as Celtic and as- 
sociated with the totemic bronze figure of a boar - "it obviously be- 
longed to the Celtic burial" though a provincial piece (Jacobsthal 1944, 
152), Thus was included an additional unknown variable in the already 
complex Mai Tepe equation. 

The imagery of the chariot fittings from Mezek (fig. 1-6) is prob- 
ably the first aspect of the tomb which springs to mind when one is 
looking for material evidence of the early third century BC Celtic raids 
in the Eastern Balkans. Considered as one of the finest examples of the 
"Plastic" or "Disney style", the mounts with their immediately recog- 
nisable La Tene design as will be discussed below serve almost like a 
trade-mark of the Thracian Galatians and the historically documented 

Celtic expansion to the south-eastern corner of Europe (floMapajjcKii 
1984; Megaw / Megaw 2001, 140-141; Fol 1991; Mac Congail 2008; 

Megaw 2010; Anastassov 2011; Anastassov et al. forthcoming). 

Beyond any doubt to find chariot fittings with a presumed west- 
ern origin among the objects from an Early Hellenistic tholos tomb 
in Thrace is an extraordinary discovery and one which has provoked 
many discussions and various interpretative scenarios 1 . How, when 
and why parts of a Celtic chariot were deposited in the tomb are still 
troublesome questions and a constantly recurring topic in contempo- 
rary academic debates on the interrelations between Celts and local 
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Fig. la-d. Mai Tepe, Mezek. Four of the five 

surviving bronze terrets or rein- rings. National 

Archaeological Institute with Museum, Sofia. 

Photos: Roza Staneva 




Fig, 3. Mai Tepe, Mezek. Bronze finial from 

larger rein-ring. National Archaeological 

Institute with Museum, Sofia. 

Photo: Roza Staneva 



Fig. 2. Mai Tepe, Mezek. Five 
rein- rings photographed 
prior to cleaning in the 1970s. 
National Archaeological Institute 
with Museum, Sofia. 
Photos: Roza Staneva 
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Fig. 4a-b. Mai Tepe, Mezek. Bronze linch- 
pins. National Archaeological Institute 
with Museum, Sofia. Photos: Roza Staneva 
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Fig. 5a-c. Mai Tepe> Mezek. Right-angled 

bronze fitting. National Archaeological 

Institute with Museum, Sofia. 

Photos: Roza Staneva 





Fig. 6. Mai Tepe> Mezek, Bronze forked 
fitting. National Archaeological Institute 

with Museum, Sofia. 
Photo: Roza Staneva 
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communities in the eastern Balkans. The very nature of the evidence 
currently available* however, does not allow any definitive solution of 
the Mai Tepe puzzle and problems concerning dating and interpreting 
the "Disney style" chariot mounts found at the site remain (see further 
p. 13-14 below). Therefore, the authors of the present paper offer their 
contextual and stylistic comments on this fascinating material in order 
to reassess the issue and to explore the various options in the analysis 
of the "Celtic" artefacts from the tomb. 

In Search of Context 

Dealing with the first of the essential questions - how the chariot fit- 
tings were deposited in the tomb - we face a major problem of un- 
certainty about their exact provenance. Filov went to great lengths to 
obtain information on the original position of the artefacts from local 
residents who had entered into the building (Ohjiob 1937, 4, 28). It was 
however not possible to reconstruct the spatial distribution of a large 
number of finds, including the "Disney style" chariot mounts (Oh/iob 
1937, 22, 55, 61, #15-16, 29-31, o6p. 23, 52-53, 69; floMapaflCKM 1998, 
50-51; Stoyanov2010, 116). 

In his review of the circumstances of the Mai Tepe discoveries Filov 
is also in doubt if the information about their provenance provided by 
the local residents should be regarded as truly indicative of their initial 
position within the tomb (Om;iob 1937, 28-30). Evidence of significant 
changes in the structure and secondary graves, located under the upper 
pavement of the superimposed floor levels in the antechambers support 
Filovs hypothesis of multiple entries having occurred over time inside 
the building and that such activities had been taking place there already 
in the Hellenistic period. Disturbances in the interior of the tomb noted 
by Filov could have been caused by treasure-hunters either in antiquity 
or in later periods, but having in mind the observations on the strata in 
front of the corridor and the analysis of the finds it is an unconvincing 
explanation. The only traces of breakthrough are related to the modern 
discovery of the monument in mid- January 1931 (Omjiob 1937, 13-15). 
Hence, it is plausible that the structure of Mai Tepe was an unplun- 
dered tomb until the villagers from Mezek uncovered the entrance of 
the dromos, removed one of the slabs, which was blocking access, and 
collected all the remains - artefacts and horse bones - from the inner 
compartments (Omjiob 1937, 3-14; ^OMapaflCKM 1998, 50-51; Stoyanov 
2005, 123). Transferring the precious objects to the Mezek County 
Chambers was a well-intentioned initiative, but it placed research on 
the tomb inventory at a considerable disadvantage in the light of the 
resultant incomplete record of contexts for the find- spots, 

Available data on the location of some of these finds indicated in 
Filovs publication (®m/iob 1937, 28-31, 38-41, 56-75) contains infor- 
mation on spatial distribution of items "at the last using of the tomb" 
prior to its closure (floMapaflCKH 1998, 51; Stoyanov/ Stoyanova forth- 
coming). Attribution of objects, discovered by the local residents on 
or above the upper paved floor (fig. 7/A, C), to earlier or later grave 
inventories (Filov 1937, 302) as well as attempts to make a division in 
the assemblage rely exclusively on speculations about function and the 
narrow dating of these items (see Tzochev forthcoming), 

Another group of finds from the interior of the building were dis- 
covered during the archaeological exploration of the structure. In the 
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Fig, 7. Cross section of the Mai Tepe 
tomb and known location of basic find 

deposits in the building; A - tholos 

chamber; B 1 and B2 - below the upper 

floor in the ante- chambers; C - in the 

corridor (adapted by JE after Pyceea 
2000 with additions) 



fill between the lower and the upper paved floors of the antechambers, 
Filov found cremated human remains and grave inventories (Ohjiob 
1937, 18-19> 29-30, 75-79); these were published as separate contexts 
in the light of their observed location (fig. 7/B1, B2). Particular em- 
phasis is also laid on the fact, that "competent persons" investigated the 
graves below the upper floor in the ante-chambers in contrast to the 
circumstances of the original discovery of the Mai Tepe tomb (Ohjiob 
1937, 4-5; Filov 1937, 300, 302; Dimova 2010). This division accord- 
ing to the location of the artefacts and the reliability of information 
received concerning their provenance is reflected in the different ap- 
proaches toward their context. The items from the "two intact crema- 
tion burials" are perceived as "unproblematic" and the later group re- 
ceived merely a summary, while the focus of attention is on the former 
as evidence of "earlier funeral ceremonial" (Filov 1937, 302). 

After this brief overview of the story of the discoveries in Mai Tepe 
let us examine in detail the information about the chariot mounts. 
Despite the fact that "the exact location of these bronze items in the 
tomb can not be determined" Filov tried to "reconstruct" their original 
place by formal and functional analysis (Ohjiob 1937, 21-22). He con- 
sidered the pair of linchpins (fig. 4) as decoration of the bronze door 
at the entrance to the tholos chamber (Ohjiob 1937, 22, o6p, 23), while 
the "massive bronze ring with bended handle" (the fitting with the disk) 
(Ohjiob 1937, 55, #15, o6p. 52) (fig. 5) is tentatively recognized as part 
of candelabrum or "some device with similar use". It is supposed "to had 
been (suspended) hanged on a handle with endings, resembling snake 
heads" (the bi-forked mount) (Ohjiob 1937, 55-56, #16, o6p. 53) (fig, 
6) and attached to the walls of the tholos chamber or antechambers. 

The "large quantity of lead" on the bi-forked mount is taken as 
additional hint to such interpretation, but Filov (Ohjiob 1937, 56) was 
unable to prove his hypothesis and to determine the exact hole in the 
tomb walls where the object was "inserted" 

To define function and probable positioning of the "massive rings 
with balls" (bronze terrets or rein-rings) (Ohjiob 1937, 61, 63, # 30, 31, 
o6p. 69) (fig. 1-2) appeared to be no easier a task. General observa- 
tions on their form resulted in the identification of the pairs of smaller 
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pieces as shaft rings of the bronze door at the entrance to the tholos 
chamber. The explorer of the Mai Tepe tomb tested his hypothesis 
and noticed considerable difference in dimensions, which were not 
in favour of such explanation. An alternative solution of the problem 
about the rings is his suggestion the items "belonged to some large 
wooden object, which had been destroyed and cannot now be recon- 
structed" (Ohtiob 1937, 63). To the same direction points his hypoth- 
esis these rings were attached to "wooden frame or some sort of flat 
object" (Omhob 1937, 61). As to the suggestion that we are dealing 
with the rein-rings of a chariot, this can still be considered as valid as 
well as Filovs conclusion about the difficulties in reconstructing the 
position and the original arrangement of the items (Schonfelder 2002, 
270, 393). 

Decorated Fittings on Tomb Walls or Iron Parts of a 
Dismantled Chariot above a Kline* 

The initial proposition about hanging some of the bronze mounts 
on the Mai Tepe tomb walls deserves attention even if their primary 
functional definition has been re-evaluated in later studies. A short 
remark in Filov s description of the tholos chamber contains informa- 
tion about several 'large iron nails, discovered in the walls at human 
height, which had been used for suspension of objects" (Omjiob 1937, 
20-21). Three years earlier the archaeologist proposed a similar expla- 
nation about large iron nails on the inner walls of the Rozovets monu- 
mental tomb and mentioned the discoveries near Mezek as example 
of hanging funeral paraphernalia on iron nails or hooks 2 . Reference 
to the late second century BC Heroon at Calydon with iron clamps, 
pinned in every one of the four stone walls of the subterranean burial 
crypt (Dyygve et aL 1934, 99-100) does not provide a clear solution of 
the problem, but analogies to representations of weaponry and drink- 
ing equipment, hung on the walls as depicted in Hellenistic frescoes 
point to real-life inspiration for these images in sepulchral contexts 
(Dyygve et al. 1934, 105, Abb. 114-115). 

The list of monumental grave structures in Southern Thrace dated 
to the Early Hellenistic period with iron fittings on their inner walls is 
complemented by the famous Kazanlak tomb with frescoes in the Tulbe 
tumulus and the Tomb of the Griffin in the same region. V. Mikov not- 
ed remains of two "pairs of iron hooks" located on each side wall of the 
Kazanlak dromos (Mhkob 1954, 2) but their exact function cannot be 
determined (Pyceea 2002, 57). Kitov however is in favour of a "ritual" 
explanation of the nails as he is convinced these were used either to 
hang the costume of the participants in mystery cults taking place with 
the tomb or for suspension of lamps, curtains or decorative textiles on 
the walls (Kmtob 2003a, 36; 2005, 15). 

The uncertainty, which still surrounds these examples is in contrast 
to the recorded use of iron nails as fasteners and elements of wooden 
construction in tomb architecture (CroaHOBa 2002, 67-71). Examples 
of iron nails and hooks in Mai Tepe, Rozovets and the tombs near 
Kazanlak form a separate group, which leaves an overall impression to 
be related to deposition of grave goods on the inner walls of the monu- 
ments, rather than the use of nails in the primary construction phases. 

In the light of recent historical scenarios about the chariot mounts 
in Mai Tepe as trophies deposited in the tomb 3 it is an attractive op- 



2 <&vljiob 1934, 160; see the recent re- 
examination of the Rozovets tomb by 
Theodossiev 2005, 678. 

3 Latest reviews in Stoyanov 2005, 127; 
2010, 115 and Anastassov et aL forth- 
coming. 
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Fig. 8. Mai Tepe, Mezek. Stone kline in 
the tholos chamber, photo and recon- 
struction of the iron bands (after Om;iob 

1937, o6p. 25, 26) 
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tion to suggest the iron nails in the tholos chamber as probable or at 
least an appropriate place for display of decorated fittings as the spoils 
of war. The proposition that these objects may have been suspended 
on the stone walls however remains equally conjectural whether one 
follows Filovs earlier hypothesis or the latest attempt by Kitov to find 
both practical and ritual explanations of the nails. Discovery of chariot 
mounts in the interior space of Mai Tepe tomb is still without avail- 
able comparanda in the archaeological data from the eastern Balkans 
which could support or reject different variants for reconstruction of 
their final arrangement in the early Hellenistic tomb, prior to modern 
entry into the building. 

An unusual find discovered on the stone kline of the tholos cham- 
ber raises additional questions related to the problem of how were the 
chariot pieces deposited in the monumental structure. Two large pieces 
of iron band with a horizontal and vertical bars are reported and illus- 
trated as an iron fence ("Eisenschranke '), located over the kline (Omhob 
1937, 24, o6p, 25, 26). These items were removed from the tomb by 
the local residents and transferred to Mezek County Chambers, where 
Filov had the opportunity to examine them and to photograph the 
surviving pieces. According to information about their fmdspot the 
explorer of Mai Tepe assumed the iron bands were constructive ele- 
ment or decoration, attached to the stone kline. Comparison between 
the preserved length of the fragments (211 cm in total) and the length 
of the stone kline (240 cm) however reveals considerable difference 
in dimensions. The attempt at reconstruction of the original design 
of the kline faces another problem due to lack of holes on its slabs 
where the vertical bands of the "iron fence" could be inserted (Omtiob 
1937, 24). In a short article on the Mai Tepe discoveries - the first in 
English - one finds the following statement: "to the edge of the coffin- 
rest was fixed a single iron bar* still preserved in its entirety" (Filov 
1937, 301). Readers of the investigation report in Bulgarian, published 
in the same year, were presented with a slightly different and detailed 
version on the matter: "it was impossible to determine how the fence 
had been attached over the bed. . . . Therefore, it seems [the fence] was 
simply (sic) positioned at the edge of the bed" (Omjiob 1937, 24). 

In spite of these shortcomings in analysis and the growing number 
of funeral beds executed in marble, stone or bricks, discovered after the 
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Mai Tepe publication in Thracian Late Classical and Early Hellenistic 
monumental tombs (including some examples with elaborately carved 
pillows and cushions 4 ), Filov s interpretation of the iron "fence" on the 
stone kline continues to escape the scrutiny of modern scholarship. His 
assumption that "the coffin-rest stood empty" (Filov 1937, 301 ) was 
reiterated in later studies of the tomb and focused attention on the fact 
"there were no remains of a body or other traces of burial in the round 
chamber" (Venedikov 1998, 72). The presence of a stone funerary bed 
in the tholos chamber is considered as a strong indicator for an inhu- 
mation burial, although such a correlation can hardly be accepted, re- 
garding the circumstances of the Mai Tepe discovery. The funeral bed 
itself is devoid of elaborate sculptured or painted decoration like the 
finest examples in stone from Ostrusha tomb (Khtob 1994, 14; Valeva 

2005, 12, fig. 4), from the Tomb of the Griffin (Kitov 1999, 17-18, fig. 
22; 2003, 17-18) and the marble kline in the tomb near Naip (Delemen 

2006, 256, fig. 5, 6), all of which evoke direct analogies to the furnished 
interiors of the Macedonian tombs or contemporary Hellenistic houses 
(Andrianou 2006, 232-250; 2009, 31-50 with op. cit). 

The lack of any parallels for the iron "fence" on the kline is not a 
compelling argument against Filov s hypothesis, but it remains unclear 
what purpose could be served by a barrier installed over the funeral 
bed. Accepting the reconstruction in the excavation report as trust- 
worthy (fig* 8) Kitov (2005, 15) proposed a ceremonial explanation for 
the fence. In line with his interpretation of the monumental structures 
in Late Iron Age tumuli as temples Kitov (2003a, 35-36) also tried to 
redefine the function of the couches in the tombs from "funerary" to 
"ritual" and mentioned the iron barrier from Mai Tepe in support of 
the latter assumption 5 . An antithesis between "ritual" beds and their 
burial function also seems to ignore an old, but still valid observation 
about couches in a mortuary context "to be those on which the dead re- 
cline at their funerary banquets, and [ , . .] not merely the bed on which 
they sleep the everlasting sleep of death" (Tomlinson 1974, 249-150). 
After such a poetic description it is appropriate to recall the comment 
of C. F. C Hawkes (1947, 197) on the method used by Jacobsthal to rec- 
ognize the chariot elements among the Mai Tepe finds: "the evidently 
Celtic burial in the Thracian tholos- tomb in Mezek was unhappily not 
separable in excavation from the accompaniments of its other burials", 
but the "belongings [of the Celt] display the Plastic Style" These lines 
clearly explain the basis of the hypothesis about the "Celtic" burial in 
the monumental building and raise suspicions as to whether more 
pieces without distinctive stylistic features such as the iron bands on 
the kline or a pair of flat bronze rings with central ribs (fig. 9) discov- 
ered in the drornos (Omhob 1937, 65-66, #36, o6p. 70) could not have 
also belonged to the dismantled chariot (Stoyanov 2010, 116), depos- 
ited "pars pro toto* at various places in the interior of the Mai Tepe 
tomb (fig. 7/A, C). 






f 



Fig. 9. Mai Tepe, Mezek. Bronze ring 
from the corridor (after Oh/tob 1937, 

o6p. 71) 



Problems of Dating and Historical Scenarios (Fig. io) 

As it has been demonstrated above, the attempt to answer the essential 
contextual questions "where" and "how" has provided multiple and 
inconclusive results which should be taken into account in any dis- 
cussion of "when" and "why" the chariot elements should be found 



4 See discussion in PlBaHOR 2006, 133- 
135 and Delemen 2004, 27-34; 2006, 
256-257. 

5 For the latest critique of the various 
interpretations see Pa6afl}Kiiei3 2011, 49- 
51; 2011a, 25-26. 
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Fig. 10. Table with comparison between 

the suggested dating of find deposits in 

the tomb according to different authors. 

All dates are BC 





A 


B1,B2 


C 


Filov( 1937; 1937a) 


350 BC 


333-300 BC 


Jacobsthal(1944) 




post 280 BC 


Venedikov( 1973; 1998) 


359-340 BC 


330-300 BC 


Domaradzki (1984; 1988; 1998) 


325-300 BC 


285-275 BC 


250 BC 


Gebhard(1989) 




325-300 BC 


Pfrommer(1990) 




post 250 BC 




Fol(1991) 


320-300 BC 




post 279 BC 


Archibald (1998) 


325-300 BC 


post 300 BC 


279-250 BC 


Tonkova (1997; 2008) 


325-290 BC 


310-290 BC 


275-250 BC 


Stoyanov (2005; 2010; forthcoming) 


287 BC 


post 287 BC 


277-250 BC 



For a detailed discussion, see 
Stoyanov 2005, Tzochev forthcoming, 
and Stoyanov / Stoyanova forthcoming. 



in the Early Hellenistic tomb. Once again it is worth to repeat Filovs 
general conclusion about the finds discovered above the upper paved 
floor in Mai Tepe: "it was not possible to determine whether the ob- 
jects found belonged to the original burial or a later one" (Filov 1937, 
302) - hardly an optimistic starting point for any further reconsidera- 
tion on the subject. 

In this respect the absolute dating of the burial sequence in the Mai 
Tepe tomb relies heavily on defining chronological indicators among 
the items from the secondary cremation graves between the paved 
floors in the ante-chambers (Ohtiob 1937, 75-79) as well as objects 
with known find-spots amongst the group of finds discovered above 
the upper paved floor, which could provide hints about the temporal 
range of numerous activities within the structure. Following the same 
principle, Filov suggested the last third of the fourth century BC as a 
probable date for the secondary graves in the ante- chambers (O11710B 
1937, 90; Filov 1937, 302); this was based on two silver drachmae of 
Alexander the Great. The first half of the same century or about 350 
BC "at the latest" was assumed for the erection of the tholos tomb, "the 
earlier funeral ceremonial" on the kline and the burials in the stone 
chests 6 . Multiple transformations of the monument reflected in major 
structural changes such as additions to the dromos, krepis and upper 
paved floor as well as what is known of the unusual distribution of the 
finds support the idea of Mai Tepe as a family tomb which was used 
repeatedly for several generations. 

Less than a decade after Filovs meticulous report of discoveries 
in the vicinity of Mezek Jacobsthal (1944, 152, see further p. 14-16 
below) extended the time-span of the Mai Tepe tomb to the middle 
of the third century BC "rediscovering" the chariot fittings in "Plastic 
style" among the finds and introducing into the equation the histori- 
cal date of the Celtic migrations to Thrace in the end of the first quar- 
ter of the third century BC as a terminus post quern for a chariot 
burial in the dromos. 

The value of the bronze mounts as chronological indicators is 
recognized even by Venedikov (1998, 72-73) who expressed scepti- 
cal comments on their "Plastic style" definition and proposed evolu- 
tionary rather than diffusionist or migrationist explanations of these 
items in following his middle fourth century BC historic dating gen- 
erally on the grounds of Filovs phases of the tombs use (BeneflMKOB 
/ TepacHMOB 1973, 68-70; Venedikov 1978; critique in Megaw 2004; 
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2005, 213; Stoyanov 2005, 127). In the same vein is the statement: "if 
the Mai Tepe yoke ornaments were indeed made by the Celts, they 
would have to be dated to a period after the Celtic settlement of Thrace 
in 279 BC. However, if the ornaments are Thracian, they would be 
from an earlier period" (Venedikov 1998, 73). The reason for these 
stylistic, chronological and above all "ethnic" doubts as to the "Celtic" 
items lies in an attempt to identify "the ruler, buried in the Mezek 
tomb" with representatives of the Odrysian royal line at the time of 
Philip II (359-336 BC) and his military campaigns in the Hebros val- 
ley The view that monumental tombs in ancient Thrace were "always 
reserved for the burial of kings" (Venedikov 1998, 83) in combination 
with the paradigm of foreign invasions and their catastrophic impact 
on political and cultural development of the local communities in the 
eastern Balkans (further comments in Theodossiev) leaves almost no 
room for "Celtic" chariot fittings in a "pristine" Thracian tomb such as 
the one in the Mai Tepe tumulus. 

In support of the "Thracian" interpretation and an earlier dating 
of the chariot mounts to the fourth century BC Venedikov tried to 
establish a functional correlation between tomb plan and finds in the 
Mai Tepe complex. He claimed the ante-chambers were initially in- 
tended as places for the horse and the chariot of the ruler, who was 
buried in the iholos chamber, but later reconstructions and looting 
during periods of crisis resulted in relocation of the items in the tomb 
(BeHeflMKOB / TepacMMOB 1973, 68; Venedikov 1998, 83). Close inter- 
relation between historical explanation and the suggested dating of 
archaeological material is also evident in Venedikovs final conclusion 
that "a number of other fourth-century-BC burials, including one of 
a horse and chariot" were discovered "outside the tombs entrance" 
(that is, inside the corridor and the ante-chambers) (Venedikov 1998, 
73). There is no doubt the bronze mounts belonged to a chariot, but 
Jacobsthals point about the "Celtic" burial - in the dromos - is adapt- 
ed to Filovs chronological framework and the assumption of the Mai 
Tepe tomb as the burial place of the Odrysian royal family in the tur- 
bulent times of the Macedonian conquest. The "Thracian" hypothesis 
about the origin of the bronze mounts is abandoned in later studies 7 , 
but their dating and place in the burial sequence in Mai Tepe has re- 
mained a matter of debate. 

The riddle of "Plastic style" chariot fittings in one of the most repre- 
sentative "Thracian" tombs is a major topic in Mieczyslaw Domaradzki s 
research on the Celts and La Tene finds in Thrace since the start of his 
investigations in the Eastern Balkans (Domaradzki 1976, 32-33; 1980, 
461-463; ^OMapaflCKM 1983; 1984, 125-126). Various aspects of the is- 
sue are explored in his attempt for analysis and refined dating of Late 
Iron Age rich burials in the region (/JoMapaflCKPt 1988; 1998, 44-64). 
Several formal and typological criteria provide a basis for comparison 
of the grave structures and definition of five successive horizons of 
rich burials in Thrace from the end of the sixth to the first century BC 
which indicate the emergence of local and regional centres of power, 
social stratification process as well as significant temporal changes in 
the selection of status markers deposited in the grave inventories. 

Examination of the finds from the Mai Tepe tomb reveal not only 
an example of rich burials in the tumulus group near Mezek, but also 7 See discussion in Megaw 2005. 
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an extraordinary case of several consecutive rich burials located in dif- 
ferent parts of the tomb interior (fig. 7). By cluster analysis, sedation 
and analogies of the bronze vessels and the breast-plate discovered in 
the tholos chamber, Domaradzki attributed these items to a primary 
grave (fig. 7/ A) and placed its terminus post quern in the last quarter of 
the fourth century BC (floMapaflCKM 1998, 50-53), which corresponds 
to the time of transition between the second (375-325 BC) and the 
third horizon (325/300-250 BC) of rich burials in Thrace, according to 
his chronological system. The secondary graves in the ante-chambers 
(fig. 7/B1-B2) are dated to the end of the first quarter of the third cen- 
tury BC and belong to the third horizon. In addition to these phases 
of tomb use and modification in dating of the "earlier funeral ceremo- 
nial" and of the assemblages under the upper paved floor Domaradzki 
interpreted the finds from a known location in the long corridor in 
Mai Tepe (fig. 7/C) as representing a grave (JI,OMapaflCKH 1998, 51) 
which otherwise had remained unrecognised in earlier studies. The 
inventory of this presumed burial includes a silver "Thracian" type 
brooch and spur, bronze askos and lamp as well as gold and bronze 
horse harness adornments (Omjiob 1937, 30-31, 56-57, 61, 6566, 72, # 
1, 2, 19, 20, 27, 35, 38, 42, 44, o6p. 27, 28, 57, 58, 67, 70, 74). It is dated 
to the middle of the third century BC on the grounds of horse harness 
analogies (Tonkova 1997, 28-29; 2010, 57-59), spur distribution in the 
region (Stoyanov 2003, 200) and the value of the bronze mounts from 
Mezek as chronological indicators in line with Jacobsthals conclusions 
about "Plastic style" objects and the supposed "Celtic burial" in the 
dromos of the tomb. 

If, despite the earlier scenario offered by Gebhard (1989a, 126-127), 
the answer of the question "when" the chariot fittings were deposited 
in Mai Tepe once again points to the second quarter of the third cen- 
tury BC and after the Celtic raids in Southern Thrace, the results of 
the other troublesome query, "why" do not coincide with Jacobsthals 
explanation. Domaradzki considered the "burial in corridor" as "most 
probably a Thracian dynast (king) laid in his family tomb", while the 
"Celtic" chariot was "a diplomatic gift or booty sized by the Thracians" 
(flojuapaflCKM 1984, 125-126; 1998, 51). 

Detailed analysis of the items from Mai Tepe as well as temporal 
and spatial reconstruction of the burial sequence in the tomb suggest- 
ed by Domaradzki (flOMapa^CKii 1998, 50-53) seems persuasive, but 
re-evaluation of several basic elements in his account casts doubt on 
the latest fixed point of "the rhythm of burial activity" in the tomb. The 
idea of a burial in the corridor is based on an assumption of similar- 
ity between the content of the secondary grave inventories under the 
upper floor in the ante-chambers (fig. 7/B1-B2) and the finds from 
the dromos (fig* 7/C). However, finding correlations in order to sub- 
stantiate such a conclusion is a difficult if not impossible task. The 
assemblages of the former group located between the superimposed 
floors consist mainly of various jewellery items (golden necklaces, ear- 
rings, buttons, elements of wreaths (Omhob 1937, 75-79)), while the 
latter group contains just a single object related to costume and per- 
sonal adornments - a silver brooch. Another significant difference is 
the predominance of horse harness elements among the finds from the 
dromos and total absence of such items with the remains of the ere- 
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mations in the ante-chambers. There is indeed close resemblance in 
manufacture techniques between the gold horse-harness mounts and 
personal adornments (Tonkova 1997, 28; Stoyanov 2010, 116-117), 
but these features do not support the explanation of the finds from 
the corridor as representing a grave inventory. Furthermore, when 
eight decades ago Filov and Velkov entered the dromos of Mai Tepe 
tomb it had been already completely cleaned out by the villagers, who 
reported "a lot of equine bones and teeth there, which could not be 
preserved due to their condition" (Ohhob 1937, 4). In terms of a zonal 
reconstruction of the activities in the building this evidence for horse 
bones and the location of horse equipment at both ends of the cor- 
ridor do not suggest a secondary grave of a "Celt leader or of a person 
closely connected with the Celts" 8 nor of a "Thracian" noble, but rather 
the common practice of "horse sacrifice" marked in the corridor or in 
front of similar monuments in the eastern Balkans, a feature which is 
related to the end of their use(KMTOB 2003; 2003a, 37; KyaMaHOB 2005; 
Kouzmanov 2005 with op. cit). 

Reviewing the analogies of the horse-harness mounts (Tonkova 

1997, 28 with op. cit; 2010; Stoyanov 2010, 117) and the value of the 
silver spur (Stoyanov 2003; ATaHacoe 2006) as a chronological indi- 
cator confirms a broader time frame for the last activities in the tomb 
interior in the first half of the third century BC. The fixed point in the 
middle of the same century proposed by Domaradzki (JJoMapa^cioi 

1998, 53) is a result of the identification of Mai Tepe as a "family tomb" 
and his attempt to establish direct correlation between rich burials in 
the building with several successive generations of the elite. The previ- 
ous phase is set in the end of the first quarter of the third century BC 
or at a similar interval "of one generation" between the initial burial in 
the tholos and the latest "grave" in the dromos outlining both spatial and 
temporal dimensions of the model, but in contrast to Pfrommer s ( 1990, 
250) ex cathedra statement: "Anlage des Brandbesttatungen nicht vor 
dem mittleren 3. Jh". 

The danger of chronological conclusions following "a firm belief 
in a rigid line of development of shapes and forms" (Miller 1993a) 
however is relevant not only to Pfrommer s approach to Hellenistic 
jewellery and to his dating of the secondary burials in the Mai Tepe 
ante-chambers. Personal adornments in "Greek style" among the grave 
finds are considered as main distinctive features of the third horizon 
of rich burials in Thrace (325/300-250 BC) and markers of chang- 
ing fashions under strong Hellenistic influence (^OMapaffCKH 1998, 
46), but it is questionable if the ornaments in the layer between the 
paved floors (fig. 7/B1-R2) could provide a true chronological fixed 
point for the "secondary" burials in Mai Tepe ante -chambers and a 
reliable terminus post quern for deposition of the chariot fittings into 
the tomb 9 . Taking into account various options for processual expla- 
nation of the assemblages under the upper paved floor makes it even 
more difficult to support the Domaradzkis scheme for definition of 
time intervals between successive generations laid in the "family" bur- 
ial place. Against his concept of regular recurrence in the "rhythm of 
burial activity" with direct repercussions in the archaeological record 
goes the evidence for reburial into the ante-chambers from the origi- 
nal content of the stone chests in the tholos, discovered empty after the 



s Contra Bouzek 2005, 97; 2005a, 106 
and Emilov 2007, 53. 

9 See discussion on the "female graves" 
in Tzochev forthcoming. 
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last using of the tomb (Oiijiob 1937, 25-30; Tzochev forthcoming with 
additional argumentation). In the same line of enquiry is the opinion 
of Venedikov, who supposed full transferring of the grave inventory 
out of the building during the reconstruction phase and new alloca- 
tion of the items in the interior as soon as the monument had been 
redesigned (BeneflMKOB / TepacwMOB 1973, 70). 

On a basis of analysis on the Thasian storage amphora as the 
most chronologically sensitive artefacts among the finds from the 
tomb Chavdar Tzochev now suggests a reappraisal on the sequence 
and the time-span of burial activities in Mai Tepe (Tzochev forthcom- 
ing). His attempt for synchronization between the deposition of al- 
ready old Thasian amphora located over empty stone chest in the tho- 
los chamber and the La Tene chariot fittings points again to the third 
decade of the third century BC at the time or just a few years after the 
"Celtic" raids in Southern Thrace as recorded in the ancient written 
sources. Whether these jars once belonged to grave goods of the initial 
internment in the structure (Stoyanov / Stoyanova forthcoming), or 
that they were placed in the tholos chamber after the reconstruction 
and reburial phase together with some parts of the captured "Celtic" 
chariot is another open question in the Mai Tepe puzzle. Following 
the line of reference to the chronology of Thasian stamps, it is worth 
paying attention to the fact that golden horse-harness mounts similar 
to the finds from Mai Tepe dromos were discovered in tumulus 3 near 
Kralevo associated with amphora, dated to ca. 270 BC (TiiHeB 2000, 
29-33; Tonkova 2010, 53-54; Tzochev 2009, 66, tab. 3; Mafl^apoB 
201 1, 245 note 18 with op. cit). 

In comparison to earlier interpretations of the "Plastic style" 
mounts from Mai Tepe as grave goods associated to isolated "burial in 
corridor" Tzochev (forthcoming) takes a holistic functional approach 
and relates their deposition to finds with various spatial arrangement 
in the structure. Reconsidering the evidence for Filov's definition of 
"earlier funeral ceremonial" confined to the tholos chamber as well as 
the multiple issues, concerning the assemblage(s) in the dromos leads 
to suggestion that the finds above the upper floor level represent later 
grave of "a local leader buried with his arms, horse, dining set, and 
somewhat unusual war- trophies" (Tzochev forthcoming). As it has 
been demonstrated above we share similar doubts "on the need to look 
for a burial in the corridor" and argue for chariot pieces, deposited 
at several places in Mai Tepe interior. The explanation for multiple 
transformations in the tomb as concomitant events to presumed elite 
burial however is difficult to follow. Unfortunately if "the problematic 
third phase" is entirely eliminated due to our current limitations to 
find narrow chronological indicators among the finds from the other 
compartments of the tomb, comparable to the Aegean pottery imports 
in the tholos chamber, we are not getting closer to solution of the Mai 
Tepe puzzle in understanding the variety of motivations and circum- 
stances, which shaped the changes in monument design and function. 
Beyond any doubt the remains of "horse sacrifice(s)" in the corridor 
marked the end of the activities in the interior of the tomb, but recon- 
structions and deposits in front of the tomb entrance as well as setting 
there of the bronze statue of a boar (statuary group?) (Stoyanov 2005) 
raise numerous questions without answers on the temporal dimen- 
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sions of the "the problematic third phase" and its relation to the graves 
inside the building. 

In summary; concerning the date of deposition of the "Disney" style 
chariot mounts among the objects in Mai Tepe, it is still difficult to link 
these finds to separate grave inventories in the edifice. Re-examination 
of the tomb history however suggests re-burial of cremated remains in 
the ante- chambers and "horse sacrifices" in corridor rather than suc- 
cessive burials of several generations in a family tomb. Parts of a dis- 
mantled chariot together with distinctive "Disney" style mounts were 
probably inserted into the round chamber and the dromos during final 
reconstruction of the edifice and of the mound into a heroon sometimes 
in the second quarter of the third century which makes the historic ex- 
planation of the items as spoils of war after the Antigonos Gonatas vic- 
tory over the Celts near Lysimachia (277 BC) an attractive scenario. 

IE 

The la Tene Metalwork 

Turning to consider the "Celtic" bronzes in greater detail, it was Paul 
Jacobsthal who in publishing illustrations of the boar and three other 
bronzes in 1940 first drew attention to their significance - repeating 
his earlier comments written in 1938 which were included in his Early 
Celtic art when he was unsure whether his original publication would 
ever appear (Jacobsthal 1944, 151-152, # 164 and 179); he also followed 
the erroneous interpretation that they were evidence for a Celtic char- 
iot burial having been inserted into the dromos (See more recently Fol 
1991, 184). Jacobsthal considered the boar figure (Jacobsthal 1944, pi 
260g; see most recently Stoyanov 2010, 117) to have been provincial 
work possibly removed by Gaulish trophy- hunters from a larger group. 

Despite the bronzes having been frequently illustrated (See for ex- 
ample Venedikov 1976, # 382-386; Venedikov 1979, # 383-387; Fol / 
Egami 1979, # 383-387; Prevost 1987, # 465-469), notably in the series 
of major touring exhibitions of Thracian gold which, in the 1980s and 
7 90s traversed the globe from Japan to Canada and in 2012 will be seen 
in Stuttgart as part of Die Welt der Kelten, this is the first occasion that 
a complete catalogue of them has been made available. 

The pieces, totally cast in bronze and all now in the National 
Archaeological Institute with Museum, Sofia, currently comprise some 
ten objects. It should be noted that the list does not include pieces 
which clearly do not form part of the La Tene assemblage; an example 
is the rectangular bronze buckle surprisingly included by Jacobsthal 
(1944, 151) with the chariot fittings as "Celtic" As Stoyanov (2010, 117 
and fig. 1/10) convincingly demonstrates, there is nothing Celtic about 
this piece which is in fact a common type amongst Thracian horse 
trappings of the Classical and Hellenistic period and as such may have 
something to do with the evidence of horse sacrifice in the Mai Tepe 
mound. To be placed in the same category are the three large rings 
with tongue fastenings (Steckverschluss) published by Kull (Kull 1996, 
430 and Abb, 8/3; Omtiob 1937, #37) in the context of bit- and related 
harness-types from the Carpathians (see also Schonfelder 2002, 372). 
Again this is not the place to pursue the discussion as to how many 
sets of fittings are represented here; Schonfelder, bases his argument 
on three rings while Filov in fact mentions four. As to the La Tene fit- 
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Fig. 11. Map of sites and finds men- 
tioned in the text: 



1 . Mezek 


10. Kalefeld 


2. Calydon 
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3. Kazanlak 


12. Paris 
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5. Dolno 


Cotharet" 


Izvorovo 


Roissy-en- 


6, Naip 


France 


7. Kralevo 


14. Manching 


8- Lysimachia 


15. Brno- 


9. Poing 


Malomefice 
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On earlier La Tene "rein -rings" 
("Fuhrungsringe") in general see 
Schonfelder 2002, esp. 224-228 with Abb, 
139/1 - where the Mezek piece is correct- 
ly shown with the ring uppermost. 



tings there seems no argument against all pieces - with the possible 
exception of #6 - having originally formed part of a single chariot and 
to have been made in the same workshop. 

1. Four "rein-rings" each with a stylised human face (ultimately 

based on the palmette) forming an open "IT shape mount- 
ing presumably to attach them to the yoke. Three of them are 
illustrated on fig. 1/a-c, while the fourth (fig. 2 lower left) is 
now lacking its decorative element. NAIM inv. 641 1-12. Diam. 
73 mm, thickness 29 mm. Omhob 1937, #30; Stoyanov 2010, 
fig. 1/1-3,5. 

2. One larger "rein-ring*! NAIM inv. 641 1 (fig. Id). Diam. 84 mm, 

width 33 mm. Opdiob 1937, #31; Stoyanov 2010, fig. 4. 

3. Circular mount with opposing palmette faces (fig. 3), now at- 

tached to the larger "rein- ring" (fig. Id). Diam. 84 mm, thick- 
ness 33 mm. Qvljiob 1937, #31. Venedikov 1978, fig. 3. 
Filov makes it clear that originally all five rings were complete, A 
photograph of the five rings taken before the 1970s restoration shows 
the broken larger ring with the mount beside it (fig. 2) 10 . 

4a-b. Pair of linch-pins, heads in bronze with shafts in iron, the 
surviving finial also being in bronze one face with knobbed 
pseudo-face heads with shafts in bronze decoration and plain 
backs. One is broken just above the end of the pin. NAIM inv. 
6413 (fig, 4a-b). Max. height (a) 125 mm; (b) 121 mm. Omtiob 
1937, #29; Stoyanov 2010, fig. 1/9 and 8. 
The pair of linch-pins offers the strongest evidence at Mai Tepe for 
the presence of a two- wheeled chariot - or rather parts thereof - and 
form the easternmost examples of a distribution of linch-pins with 
rectangular heads which extends westwards to the Middle Rhine and 
Champagne (Megaw / Megaw 1995; Schonfelder 2002, esp. 165-171). 
5. Composite curved attachment with at one end a cast-in 
ring and at the other a flat circular disc with an encir- 
cling edging of contiguous S-commas; the lower sec- 
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Fig. 12. "Sardinia" Gold finger-ring. 
Diam. 25 mm, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, a Photo: Crown 
copyright reserved; b drawing: P. R. 
Ward 



tion is hollow and shares with the other bronzes similar 

large "eye" motifs. NAIM inv. 6413 (fig. 5a-c). Diam. of 

disc 103 mm Omjiob 1937, #15; Stoyanov 2010, fig. 1/6. 

The purpose of this piece is difficult to determine. Schonfelder 

(2002, 191-192 and Abb. 211) identifies amongst Osenkndufe a 

similar class of object; these may possibly have been associated 

with attaching the body of the vehicle to parts of the traction. 

The ornament around the rim of the disc is what Jacobsthal (1944, 

69-70) termed "the running spiral", a sub-set of the S-spiral, a series of 

linked and rimmed eyes. 

6. Bi-forked rein-lead (?) with waterbird's head terminals. NAIM 
inv. 6413 (fig. 6). Height 113 mm. Omhob 1937, #16; Stoyanov 
2010, fig. 1/7. 
The forked mounting with birds' heads (crested (?) grebe) seen in 
profile, despite the frequency of birds in Iron Age iconography, has few 
parallels known to us and when they do occur they are in much ear- 
lier or much later contexts. Amongst the former is a linch-pin from 
the Late Bronze Age wagon grave of Poing, Ldkr. Ebersberg ( Winghart 
1999) while later are the bird's heads terminals on a wagon fitting from 
the third century AD battlefield site of Kalefeld, Ldkr. Northeim (Brock 
/ Homann 2011, 50 and ill.). Closest in fact are the birds incised on 
the roundels of the bronze shield cover of the shield from the River 
Witham, Lines (Megaw / Megaw 2001, ill. 337). Notwithstanding, the 
piece may with caution be included in the group of La Tene fittings. 

Stylistic Discussion (fig. n) 

With the exception of two pieces, stylistically the Mezek bronzes have 
been frequently discussed - with varying degrees of usefulness - in a 
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Fig, 13. Bra, Horsens, Eastern Jutland 

a fragment of bronze and iron cauldron. 

Width of iron ring-handle c. 215 mm; 

b detail of cast bovine fitting. Width 

between horns ca. 52 mm; c-d details 

of swingle mount in form of an owl. 

Width 44 mm. Forhistorisk Museum, 

Moesgaard. Photos: Lennart Larsen, 

National Museum, Denmark 



number of publications since Jacobsthal, by the present author amongst 
others (Klindt- Jensen 1953, esp. 68; Megaw 1966, esp. 122-125, Abb. 4 
and Taf. 9; Megaw 1970a, #170; Sandars 1985, 365-373; Megaw/ Megaw 
2001, 139-144 and ill. 212-227; Duval 2000, 167-169 and ill. 126-132; 
and most recently; Stoyanov 2010, esp. 115-116). These belong to a 
sub-set of what Jacobsthal (1944, 266-273) called his "Plastic style" 
The most spectacular examples of what we first dubbed, many years 
ago, the "Disney style" (Megaw 1970b, 275, fig. 5/1 and pi. 30), come 
from very disparate locations and largely, but not exclusively, are asso- 
ciated with chariot fittings. All demonstrate a particular type of styliza- 
tion of human as well as animal heads which, together with seemingly 
more "abstract" forms ultimately have evolved out of elements of the 
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more two-dimensional "Vegetal" or Waldalgesheim "style" (Megaw 
1966, 125-134; Frey 1995). This abstraction of natural forms shares 
with modern film animators the ability to produce recognizable forms 
by the economic use of basic curvilinear elements. As with such well- 
known figures as Mickey Mouse or Asterix the Gaul and as viewed on 
cinema or television screens, divorced from the whole, no single detail 
is typical of an actual mouse or man but the total image is immediately 
identifiable. A further interpretation by Laurent Olivier and Philippe 
Charlier (2008) has recently suggested that our "Disney" group does 
not simply represent a cartoonist-like process of abstraction but rather 
a more meaningful approach to representing the human - including 
the grotesquely disfigured (fig, 14b) - and the inhuman. Examining 
the subtle differences in the faces of the Mai Tepe rein-rings - vis- 
ible upside-down when mounted on the yoke (fig. 1) - it would be 
possible to fantasize that here were depictions of different characters 
representing differing emotions. There are, however, all too few ex- 
amples in early La Tene art to support such an interpretation; from 
an earlier context are the reversible faces - youth (?) and old age, sor- 
row (?) and joy - from the rich but disturbed chariot burial of Bad 
Durkheim, Kr. Bad Diirkheim first identified only some 150 years 
after the graves discovery (Megaw 1969). Another oddly naturalistic 
pair of faces forms one of the complex fittings from Brno -Malomef ice 
to be considered further in the following paragraphs (Meduna et al. 
1992, Taf. 35/1; Cizmafova 2005, obr. 91/2). Certainly, all the Mai Tepe 
faces basically follow the "closed tendril" anthropomorphising of the 
human face from the classical palmette as I first argued many years 
ago in a "strip cartoon" commencing with a detail of an Apulian volute 
krater and ending with one of the finest of all "Disney" style pieces, a 
gold finger-ring, one of two early La Tene gold rings supposedly found 
in Sardinia (Megaw 1966, 122-125, Abb. 1/2 and 4; see also Megaw / 
Megaw 1995, esp. 142 and fig. 71) (fig. 12). 

Be that as it may, where there is any indication of a dateable con- 
text, objects of the Disney style are - once more pace Gebhard (1989a, 
126-127) - to be dated to roughly a century centred on the earlier 
part of the third century BC - La Tene B2-C1 - or more or less con- 
temporary with the historically attested Celtic incursions into the 
Balkans and beyond. However, some of the very finest examples are 
isolated finds or without certain origin. Such are the bronze mounts 
for a bronze cauldron found in a pit at Bra near Horsens in Eastern 
Jutland (Klindt- Jensen 1953) (fig. 13) and the gold finger-ring said to 
have been found in Sardinia. There are, however, apart from Mezek 
two other finds of chariot fittings with better context. First is a set of 
bronze and iron fittings purchased in 1907 for what is now the Musee 
d'Archeologie at St.-Germain-en-Laye as having been found in the re- 
gion of Paris. This ascription was doubted by Jacobsthal amongst oth- 
ers though there seems no reason now to question its discovery in the 
rue Tournefort (Schonfelder 2002, esp. A. Teil I #58; contra Jacobsthal 
1944, #175) (fig. 14). A further find in north-eastern France was the 
result of rescue excavations in 1999-2000 at the site of extensions to 
Roissy-Charles de Gaule Airport. These revealed a small but rich cem- 
etery at "La Fosse Cotharet" Roissy-en-France publication of which is 
ongoing (Lejars 2005) (fig. 15). Dated by the excavator to the begin- 





Fig. 14. Paris, a fragmentary bronze and 

iron linch-pin, width 85 mm; 
b rein -ring or terret - bronze over iron, 

diam. 70 mm, Musee d'Archeologie 

Nationale, St- Germain- en-Laye, Photos: 

a Musee d'Archeologie Nationale; b Inge 

Kitiitschka-Strempel, Klosterneuburg 
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Fig. 15. "La Fosse Cotharet" Roissy- 
en- France, chariot grave 2; a-b one of a 
pair of bronze and iron linch-pins, total 
height 120 mm; c detail of head, width 
65 mm; d one of a pair of bronze? rein- 
rings, diam. 32 mm, Musee dArcheolo- 

gie Nationale, St-Germain-en-Laye. 
Photos: J. V. S. Megaw 



ning of the third century BC (LT B2) two of the graves contained the 
remains of a chariot, and in one the fittings have points of resemblance 
not only with the Paris mounts but particularly with the linch-pins 
found at Mai Tepe (fig. 4). 

The Bra cauldron mounts comprise the heads of bulls - or at least 
cattle - while they flank the handle mounts which are owls down 
the backs of which curls a low-relief tendril, a late version of the 
"Waldalgesheim" or "Vegetal" style ; these possibly represent the Little 
Owl, Athene noctua (fig. 13) comparable with the birds heads on the 
top of another pair of linch-pins, from Manching, Ldkr, Pfaffenhofen 
(Kramer / Schubert 1979) (fig. 16). Found in a corner of an abandoned 
enclosure ditch, like the Bra cauldron the Manching linch-pins possi- 
bly represent ritual deposition since less than 50 m distant, remains 
of two wheels were discovered (Jacobi 1974, #1796; Lorenz 2004, 
94-95). Despite the find also of late LT painted pottery and Middle 
LT wheel-turned wares in the general area (Gebhard 1989a, 44 and 
Anm. 143) the linch-pins must have been old when deposited. More 
specifically, the Manching birds may represent respectively the Eagle 
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Fig. 16. Man chin g> Kr. Pfaffenhofen: 
a-b details of pair of bronze and iron 
linchpins; a with traces of "enamel" 
inlay, width c. 36 mm. Archaologisches 
Staatsammlung, Munich. Photos: 
J. Bahloo, Romisch-Germanische 
Kommission, Frankfurt a. M. 



Owl {Bubo bubo bubo) and a falcon or kestrel (Falco sp.) (Megaw 1981, 
141-142 and fig. 9). The addition of red "enamel" - strictly a vitre- 
ous paste - on the head of one of the linch-pins is very similar to that 
employed on a complex belt-chain from Manching-Steinbichel grave 
37 (Kramer / Schubert 1979, 375 and Taf. 1/3; Kramer 1985, Ta£ 23/1; 
Challet 1992, 85 and fig, 39/1: "LT C2") suggesting perhaps the prod- 
uct of the same workshop (Gebhard in lit.). 

It is still an open question as to what a degree the Disney style can 
strictly be regarded as a localised style or whether it should rather be 
regarded as similar responses by several disparate crafts-centres to the 
same artistic stimuli. Indeed, a sobering thought - it is by no means 
impossible to regard many of the works discussed here as the product 
of one workshop. Certainly, insofar as absolute dating may be applied 
to the group, this fits in with the historic mass movement of the Celts 
into the Balkans. The discovery in 1941 on the edge of a late 4th-early 
3rd century BC flat cemetery at Brno-Malomefice, "Plize", okr. Brno- 
venkov in Moravia of a number of openwork bronze mounts presum- 
ably for a spouted wooden flagon with animal, bird and human forms 
(Meduna et al. 1992; Cizmafova 2005) (fig. 17) has resulted in the lo- 
cus for the style having been placed in Central Europe (Klindt- Jensen 
1953, 67-73); a noticeable feature of the Brno mounts is the way in 
which grotesque animal, or rather birds heads appear at almost every 
turn. Another detail which links Brno (fig. 17f-g)> Bra, Paris (the ter- 
ret with "grotesque" faces: fig. 14b) and a pair of small terrets with cu- 
rious little snouted heads from the second of the Roissy chariot graves 
(fig. 15d) is the parallel combed hair or main (see further below). 

The argument for a Central European source for the "Disney" style 
might seem to be strengthened by the recent discovery in Moravia 
at Nemcice nad Hanou, okr. Prostsjov of a "Plastic" ornamented 
single-edged knife handle (Cizmaf / Kruta 2011). The basic motif is 
the rimmed "eye" which is the trade-mark of many of the "Disney" 
group. The site, an important open settlement with evidence of glass- 
manufacture and coinage from a number of Mediterranean locations 
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Fig, 17. Brno-Malomerice, "Plize" okr. Brno-venkov. Bronze mounts probably from a spouted wooden flagon from a disturbed 

grave; a-b large mount fitting around spout, height ca. 12 mm; c-d mount, width 56 mm; e-g handle, max, width 1 15 mm. 

Moravske zemske muzeum, Brno. Photos; d, f J. V. S. Megaw; all others; Moravske zemske museum 
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contemporary with LT B2, would seem to support the argument - to 
which we shall return - of a date in the first half of the third century 
BC and the Balkan campaigns of 280 BC and after. 

However, in view of the recent French evidence, the primacy of 
Central Europe is not entirely secure. Flemming Kaul (1995, 32-34), 
while suggesting that, as with the later Gundestrup cauldron found at 
Raevemosen (Aars), Bra may have been brought from Central Europe 
by returning Cimbri, also draws attention not only to technological 
similarities to the Manching linch-pins but also to a ring mount from 
the Bavarian oppidum which has been identified as a fragment of a 
Hellenistic hanging-lamp in the form of a peacock (Ernst Kiinzl in litt; 
see Kramer / Schubert 1979, n. 25 citing Klindt- Jensen 1953, 19, 65 
and fig. 11) one is tempted to think of the Hellenistic bronzes in the 
Mezek tholos. 

That the Brno bronzes represent an astronomical chart of the 
heavens on the eve of Beltane, 14 June 280 BC as has been recently 
suggested (Kruta / Bertuzzi 2007), is intriguing if not believable. It is 
more pertinent to return to the topic of the rare occurrence in early 
La Tene art of "naturalistic" depictions of the human face. We have 
already observed that one of the Brno mounts depicts two opposing 
human heads is an extremely rare case in early Celtic iconography of 
a naturalistic, indeed portrait-like, depiction. Two other somewhat 
earlier examples are the head at the base of the handle of the spout- 
ed flagon from the "princess's" chariot burial at Waldalgesheim, Kr. 
Kreuznach and the silver Scheihenhalsring supposedly from Macon 
(Saone-et-Loire) (Megaw 1967; compare Frey 1995, 238-239 and Taf. 
35/1 and 32; Megaw / Megaw 2001, 101 and ill. 45 and 135). Nancy 
Sandars* description of the Brno heads is of "two strikingly natural- 
istic human heads with contrasting expressions [which] could stand 
for genial and sardonic "humours" (Sandars 1985, 185, ill. 371). It 
would seem that the representational depiction of the human form 
must have had a powerful intent tantamount to running contrary to 
a virtual taboo. Despite the historical contacts with the Hellenistic 
world just noted, Gebhard's suggestion that there is a good Hellenistic 
model for the Brno double "portraits" (Gebhard 1989b) also seems 
intrinsically unlikely. 

Certainly there are close points of stylistic similarity between the 
far-flung distribution of the pieces we have been discussing and as 
is the case so often in studying early Celtic art it is the details which 
are significant* At the cruder level there are obvious similarities which 
now can be made between the linch-pins of "La Cotharet" and Mezek - 
closer than with the Paris example as previously cited (See for example 
Kramer / Schubert 1959, Abb. 3). A general feature is the treatment of 
the eyes, in each case a pointed oval with a bordering raised ridge (see 
for example fig. 12; 13b; 14; 17c-d). But more telling is the similarity 
in the treatment of the hair on all our Disney style group. In each case 
the fringe - or forelock - of the Bra cattle, the two small circular fit- 
tings from "La Fosse Cotharet" and the main bull's head of the largest 
Brno mount and the grotesque Paris mount, is shown brushed back 
in a series of parallel strands. But it should be noted that neither of 
these features appear on the Mezek bronzes and claims of close as- 
sociation between them and the Paris mounts look less certain than 





Fig. 18a-b. "Lower Danube". Bronze 

mount (?)> shield mount, diam. 35 mm. 

Private collection. Photos: Y. Hurni, 

Historisches Museum, Bern 
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when Jacobsthal first made them. At this juncture, one should recall 
the long-held belief in the itinerant nature of much fine La Tene met- 
al-working (Megaw 1985, 167-172; most recently Modaressi-Tehrani 
2009, chap. VIII). Add to this that such are the stylistic similarities of 
the Disney style that the question of the location of a centre of produc- 
tion is not easily answered. A more westerly ultimate source than has 
previously thought to be the case seems a distinct possibility; the little 
bronze handle with a fine bulls head reminiscent of both Malomefice 
and Bra and supposedly from Macon may be significant here (Megaw 
1962). On the other hand it is many years since Miklos Szabo first 
drew attention to the importance of Central and Eastern Europe in 
the development of the Plastic style (Szabo 1989). While there is no 
question as to Moravia s role in certain aspects of Jacob sthals Plastic 
style, particularly with regard to the series of arm- and foot-rings 
found particularly there but also in southern Germany (Kruta 1975, 
75-89), continued support for the region as the birthplace of our sub- 
group (Cizmaf / Kruta 201 1) is another matter. Unfortunately, histori- 
cal sources are of no help in establishing a route from either eastern 
France or Central Europe to Thrace. 

There are, however two other possible links between western and 
eastern Europe and the Hellenistic world. First is the well-known 
4 warrior" grave in the cemetery of Ciume§ti, jud. Satu Mare (Rusu 
1971; Rustoiu 2006; 2008b), Here certainly are all the attributes of a 
chieftain - the helmet with its articulated eagle which stylistically cer- 
tainly does not look Celtic and probably was a secondary feature, the 
made-to-measure greaves (a product of a Hellenistic workshop) and 
the chainmail with its typically "Plastic" circular mount with its low 
relief triskele - once more reminiscent of elements of later sword-style. 
While classical sources ascribe the invention of chainmail to the Celts, 
the archaeological evidence is scattered spatially and chronologically 
(Rustoiu 2005, 49-52); more or less contemporary with Ciumesti are 
the remains of chainmail from Kirkburn (Yorkshire) (Stead 1991, 54- 
56 and fig. 45) and Fluitenberg (Drente) (Van der Sanden 2003-2004; 
Wijnhoven 2010). To be sure, the image that Rustoiu paints of a well- 
travelled warrior returning home from leading a band of mercenaries 
in the eastern Mediterranean, is a tempting one. Be that as it may and 
noticing in passing other possible and earlier evidence for the last rest- 
ing places of Gaulish mercenaries in the Balkans (Gustin et al. 2011) 
attention must be drawn to the recent publication of a circular bronze 
fitting purchased by a Swiss couple in Wiesbaden with a possible prov- 
enance in the Lower Danube (Mtiller 2011) (fig. 18). While the lack 
of any firm evidence as to find spot or association is unfortunate, as 
Miiller notes, the bronze is clearly in the "Plastic" style; features of the 
Ciumesti roundel can be seen particularly in its central triskeL Even 
more telling are the crested bird s heads with prominent oval eyes and 
down-curving bills which form the main elements of the design. These 
are very similar to the birds heads which are to be found on several 
of the Brno-Malomefice bronzes (cf. Meduna et al. 1992, Abb. 4, 5, 7, 
9). Again, visions are conjured up that we might have here a relic of 
a grave of one of those warriors who failed to return from the Balkan 
wars and the pendulum might be thought to be once more swinging 
towards Central Europe as the homeland of our "Disney" style. 
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In conclusion, we must return to the question of the reasons for 
establishing dating and context of the Mezek bronzes and to offer 
yet again a range of possibilities. As to chronology, while some time 
around the middle of the third century BC for their deposition would, 
as just noted, be possible having consideration of the dating of the 
historically dated Gaulish incursions into the Balkans, a reliance on 
Mezek as a fixed chronological point would appear to be no longer so 
secure as it seemed to Jacobsthal (1944, 151-152). It is therefore highly 
problematic to place the "Plastic" style at the end of the fourth century 
BC as the result of dating the Mezek burial(s) in the last quarter of 
the same century - for which there is no firm evidence (See Gebhard 
1989, 126-127). Secondly, as we have argued, there is no support for 
the theory that these chariot fittings were part of a complete chariot 
burial as repeated most recently, albeit with an element of doubt, by 
Schonfelder (2002, 372). We are not alone in our view - see the brief 
but even-handed discussion by Muller (2009). Barry Cunliffe (1997, 
174-175) has summed up the problem. He asks, was the "chariot bur- 
ial" that of "a Celtic chieftain, his lineage laying claim to territorial 
legitimacy by choosing an indigenous tomb for the interment, was the 
chariot a diplomatic gift from a Celt to a Thracian, or was it a Celtic 
chariot captured by a Thracian?" Leaving aside the assumption that 
there was a chariot as opposed to a selection of fittings, we must re- 
member the suggestive evidence of Manching and the long tradition 
of ritual deposition in the Iron Age (Kurz 1995; Bradley 1998, esp. 
chap. 4). Whatever may have been the intent - and by whom, Celt or 
Thracian - we can be certain that, as to the purpose for the deposi- 
tion, for once that tired old explanation, ritual, must be justified. Not 
only do all the pieces discussed here have close stylistic links but they 
are associated with chariots or vessels clearly of considerable signifi- 
cance. These are objects indicating high status whose imagery must 
have had more than simply decorative significance even if we can only 
guess what that significance might have been. 

As already argued, there is no good reason to regard the Mezek 
bronzes as having been associated with a complete chariot burial or 
as a Celtic offering to Thracian nobility. Of the various scenarios that 
have been proposed, that by Totko Stoyanov (Stoyanov 2010; follow- 
ing floMapaflCKM 1984, 126) seems most persuasive. Adaios, some of 
whose coinage bears a boar and spear, is assumed to have served as 
a general to Antigonos II Gonatas, the powerful King of Macedonia, 
Residing latterly in the area of Mezek, Adaios, having taken part in 
the decisive defeat of the Celts at Lysimachia in 277 BC, may well have 
collected the bronzes on the battlefield, then to have them placed as 
trophies in his last resting place, the great mound of Mai Tepe. 
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Ken™ b TpaKMH? nperjiep; 
Ha rpo6HML(aTa b Man-Tene, 
MeseK, c (J)OKyc B^pxy naTCHCKMTe 
yxpacM 3a KonecHMiia 



IOjimm EMMJIOB / BMHceHT MErAY 
(pe3K>Me) 

Cpefl HHBeHTapa b Kyno/iHaTa rpo6HMij;a nofl MornjiaTa Man-Tene 
ro c. MeaeK, CBiMenxpaflCKO, npoyneHa npefln oceM jjeceTMJieTHfl 
ox B. Opijiob, ca HaMepenn 6pOH30BH annHKai^iiH sa KOJiecHitija b 
^n/iacTM^eH ctmji" xapaKTepeH sa 3ana#Ha h I^eHTpajiHa Espona 
npea jiaTeHCKaxa enoxa (4>mx. 1-6). Tesn Haxo/iKM ce pa3ryie>K,[iax ot 
pas/iM^HM H3C7ieflOBaTe7iM KaTo eM6neMaTH x iHH sa TpaKHiicKMTe ra/iara 
vum apxeonorHHecKO flOKasaTejicTBO Ha „KenTCKaTa" eKcnaH3iiii kt»m 

K)rOH3TOHHMJl 'brbJI Ha KOHTMHeHTa. Bi>npocMTe sa TeXHMil npOMSXOfl, 

^axnpoBKa, KaKTO m o6cTOHTe/icTBaTa okoho ^enoHMpaHeTO mm 
b noflMorMJiHOTO CT>opi.>KeHMe npOfl-bn^aBaT fla npeftM3BMKBaT 

flHCKyCHM BTjB BpX>3Ka C B3aHMOOTHOIUeHPIHTa MOKfly „KeJITMTe" H 

MecTHHTe o6mHOCTH b flpeBHa TpaKHH npe3 paHHoejinHHCTM^ecKaTa 
enoxa. C ijeji fla npejyio;>KaT pa3HHHHH bt>3mo>khocth 3a 
MHTepnpexaijHii Ha „KenTCKHTe" npe^ivieTH ot Man-Tene aBTopHTe Ha 
CTaTHHTa npe^naraT KOHTeKCTyaneH m ctmtiob aHa;iM3 Ha nacTUTe ot 
KonecHHija, Kaxo 3a n'bpBM m>T ce ny6jniKyBaT bchhkm an/iHKai^HH 
3ae^HO c xexHHTe napanenH ot o6iimpeH reorpa4)CKH apean. 

B xi>pceHe Ha KOHTeKcxa Ha 6poH30BMxe an/iMKai;MJi IOtimm Emmjiob 
npaBM npernefl na MCTopiiHTa Ha OTKpnBaHexo h npoyHBaHKJixa b 
Man-Tene, KaKTO m na HajiMHHMxe flaHHM 3a MecxoHaxo^fleHnexo 
Ha OTfle/iHM rpyiiM npe^MeTH b rpo6HimaTa (4>Mn 7). Ox6e;iH3Ba ce 
SHa^MxeTina pasjiMKa Me>K^y csefleHMflxa 3a HaxoflKnxe ot Kpi>r7iaTa 
KaMepa m KOpiiflopa, koiito ca CT.6paHM ot MecTHHxe >Knxejra, n 
HH4>opMau;M^Ta 3a rpo6HHxe MHseHTapn, oxKpHTii ox B. Ovuiob no# 



